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ADVERTISEMENT, 
HE author of theſe Eſſays and Me- 


ditations was a layman, eminent in 
his profeſſion, and exemplary in his life. 
After the moſt diligent and fucceſsful 
practice of phyſic, for more than twenty- 
ſix years, (but long before the advance 
of age, with its uſual appendages, had 
diſabled him to continue that practice,) 
he reſolved upon giving vp the hurry 
of buſineſs, that he might find more 
leiſure to mind the important concerns 
of another world, (or, as he was wont 
to expreſs it) © to think of where he 
“ was going.“ | 
That this reſolution was deliberately 
formed, upon ſerious conſideration of 
the duty, the difficulties, and conſe- 
quences of ſuch receſs, appears, not only 
from the firſt of thoſe eſſays, but from 
his conduct afterwards ; for, in the laſt 
ten years of his lite, he declined being 
employed as a phyſician, fave only 
to them, whoſe narrow circumſtances 
forbid their acceſs to the beſt advice, 
and 
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and proper medicines, both which they 
were ſure to find with him, at no ex- 
ence.—How he ſpent this retirement, 
may be concluded from the following 
papers, nowprinted from his own manu- 
ſcript. He left no direct order for ma- 
king them public, only deſired they 
might be put into my hands in the event 
of his death: But, as it has been ob- 
ſerved, that the works of ſome laymen, 
(Paſchal, Boyle, Nelſon, Addiſon, For- 
bes, Oc.) on the ſide of religion, have 
been. more attended to, and read with 
leſs prejudice, than thoſe of many among 
the clergy; to the ſame good purpoſe, 
I thought the publication of them was 
a duty incumbent on me, in an age 
when ſuch aſſiſtances are wanted. 

Had the ſelf-denial of this excellent 
perſon allowed his name to be prefixed 
to theſe papers, it would have quicken- 
ed the demand for them, and rendered 
the prefixing of this advertiſement un- 
neceſſary by the 
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deſcribed the charms of retire- 
ment, and the happinels of thoſe 
who are maſters of their own time, and 
can employ it in works and contem- 
plations, ſuitable to the duty and dig- 


Si ME authors have beautifully 


Nity of a rational being, who muſt give 
an account of his actions. 


Others again, better acquainted with 


the human heart, have declaimed warm - 


ly againſt retirement, appealing to daily 
experience, which ſhews, that all who 
quitted buſineſs, ſoon had reaſon to re- 
pent of their raſhneſs, as having, in 
effect, condemned themſelves to per- 

petual gloomineſs and melancholy. 
As thoſe authors have viewed retire. 
ment in different lights, we need not 
A wonder 
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wonder that their ſentiments about it 
are ſo different. There is no doubt, 
that moſt of thoſe who did retire from 
bulineſs, ſeem to have been diſcontent- 
ed in retirement, and would gladly 
return to their former employments, 


could they return with decency; but 


it is equally certain, that ſuch unſteady 
minds have not previouſly. conſidered 
how their.time was to be filled up, and 
their thoughts employed in retirement, 
before they determined to relinquiſh 
their reſpective erb or Sony 
tions, 

Lou pleaſe yourlelf, my . friend 
5 perhaps all men in buſineſs do), 
with the hopes of eaſe and receſs in 
ſome period of your life; give me leave, 
therefore, to offer my opinion of what 
may be previouſly neceſſary to make 
you happy in that ſituation. 

No man ought to retire from buſineſs 
while he has youth and vigour to pur- 


| ſue it. If he retires through indolence; 


or 
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or voluptuouſneſs, beſides hurting him- 
ſelf; he is unjuſt to the community, 
which cannot ſubſiſt comfortably with- 
out the mutual labour and aid one of 
another: and if he retires from a mo- 
tive of religion toward God, he leaves 
half the taſk unperformed for which 
he was ſent into the world, by being 
uſeleſs: to his neighbours. 

On the other hand, an old man 
ſnhould not, through covetouſneſs, chuſe 
to ſink * under the burden of his pro- 
feſſion, rather than throw it aſide; but, 
if his circumſtances will give him leave, 
ſhould decently make his retreat from 
the buſy world, before his faculties are 
impaired, and he becomes the ſubje& 
of cenſure or ridicule ; and eſpecially, 
before it be too late, to ſearch and 
know his own heart; which is a leſſon 
harder to learn, .and more important, 
than perhaps he may imagine. 


"25" 


vintilian tells, with regret, concerning Domitius 
Afer, malle eum deficere quam dejinere, 
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A man's circumſtances ought to be 
independent before he pretends to quit 
buſineſs, either by being maſter of a 
large eſtate, which will enable him to 
hve in affluence; or, by levelling his 
mind to a moderate fortune, and by 
having ſuch an abſolute command over 
his appetites, that they ſhall not defire 
any gratification but what he can in- 
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nocently and conveniently afford. 


The maſters of overgrown eſtates, 
got in buſineſs, rarely know when 
they have enough ; or, if ever they 
think of a retreat, it is too commonly 
from a vain affectation of ſpending in 
empty ſhow, and inhoſpitable grandeur, 
a ſmall part of what was amaſſed, per- 
haps, by rapine or parſimony. Such 


undiſciplined minds can form no notion 


of a wiſe or virtuous retirement. 

A man of a moderate fortune (for 
it is to ſuch I write) has ſeveral things 
to conſider with reſpect to himſelf, and 
to his connexions in life, before he 

ventures 
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ventures on retirement. He ought, in 
the firſt place, to be ſo far acquainted 
with his own heart, as to be fully ſa- 
tisfied that no ſeeds of covetouſneſs lurk 
there, which may ſpring up to his diſ- 
quiet ; leſt, by throwing himſelf out of 
an employment which added daily to 
his income, his equanimity ſhould ſtag- 
ger, and he ſhould become afraid of 
poverty, after his gain has run into 
other channels, and his repentance will 
avail him nothing. Let him never quit 
buſineſs whoſe heart is tainted with 
avarice, otherwiſe he will become his 
family's tormentor, and his own; and 
his frantic terrors of imaginary wants 
will be ſure to poiſon every 5 that 
he poſſeſſes. 

He muſt, in the next place, take 
eſpecial care not to retire on account 
of any diſguſt or peeviſh humour, into 
which he. has been thrown by diſap- 
pointments or bad uſage. If fretfulneſs 
thould be his inducement to quit buſi- 

A. 3 nels, 
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neſs, he muſt always continue on the 
fret, otherwiſe he will loſe his reliſh for 
retirement. No wiſe man, ſurely, would 
build any important reſolution upon a 
tranſient humour, which may ſoon 
change, and leave him to reflect with - 


regret on his raſh conduct, when per- 


haps it is too late to rectify his error. 
He muſt, in the third place, conſider, 
that it is not an eaſy matter to ſubdue 
old and ſtubborn habits. A round of 
buſineſs, in which an induſtrious man 
has moved, from morning to night, for 
many years, in which he knew how to 
employ every hour of his time, and 
often thought theſe hours too ſhort ; 
ſuch an habitual round, I ſay, muſt at 
laſt become natural to him. To be, 
therefore, abruptly thrown out of it by 
retirement, where every ſpring of action 
is altered or loſt, muſt diſconeert him, 
and prove irkſome. If a man has not 
previouſly conſidered what he was 
about to, do ; if he has not gradually 
weaned 
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weaned himſelf from his uſual attach- 
ments; and, above all, if he has not 
ſteadily reſolved to fill up, with fome 
new employment, every vacuity which 
the loſs of his former buſineſs muſt 
make in his time, he will, like a fiſh 
out of water, pant after his natural ele- 
ment. Retirement will become like a 
priſon to him; he knows not how to 
employ his thoughts; and his mind will 
grow torpid through ination. There 
is now no paſſion to rouſe him, no pre- 
ſent gain to allure him, no variety to 
engage his attention as formerly, and 
no pleaſing intercourſe with perſons 
converſant in the fame ſtudies, or aſſi- 
duous in the ſame purſuits, to footh or 
relieve him. Every moment therefore 
feels tedious to him, and he falls inſen- 
ſibly into a dejection of ſpirits, which, 
by precluding the hopes of good, and 
magnifying the apprehenſions of evil, 
renders him completely wretched. This 
is a rock that ſome wiſe and good men 

have 
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have ſtruck on, though, by a little pre- 
vious reflection, it might have been 
eaſily avoided ; for I was well acquaint- 
ed with an old man retired from buſi- 
neſs, whoſe time was fo regularly em- 
ployed, that, when any unuſual occur- 
rence broke in upon his little ſcheme 
(as he called it), he thought himſelf 
obliged to quicken his diligence next 
day, in order to recover the hours he 
had loſt by that interruption. 

But beſides judging deliberately of 
his power over his own appetites, paſ- 
ſions, and habits, a man muſt likewiſe 
attend to his connexions in life. If he 
has children, it is dangerous to quit 
buſineſs, becauſe, in caſe of unforeſeen 
misfortunes, they muſt be involved in 
his difficulties, though they have not 
his firmneſs to ſupport them. If he has 
a wife, he ſhould never retire without 
her deliberate approbation of his de- 
ſign, and without an equal diſpoſition 


in her to contentment. and reſignation 
in 
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in all events: For ſuppoſe him to have 
any humanity, her ſufferings. (ſhould 
any happen) muſt aſſſict him more than 
his own, eſpecially if he has prevailed: 
with her, againſt her inclination, to put 
her patience to ſo ſevere a trial. Nay, 
if a man has relations of merit who de- 
pend upon him, humanity requires (in 
caſe his eſtate be not ſufficient to main. 
tain them and himſelf) that he ſhould 
defer his retirement, until he can ſettle 
them in a rational way of maintaining 
themſelves by their own aner- Li 
Laſtiy, with regard to one's old 
companions and neigh*ours, it muſt 
be conſidered, that as intereſt is the 
{ſtrongeſt band of union and good will 
among men, ſo he, whoſe profeſſion is 
any way beneficial to his neighbours, 
will be ſure to pofleſs their eſteem; 
but when once he has relinquiſhed that 
employment, which was the ſource of 
the reſpe& paid him, he muſt expect 
to be lighted by thoſe whoſe intereſt 
alone 
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alone induced them to careſs him. Such 
negle& may at firſt, indeed, give ſome 
uneaſineſs to a generous . and diſin- 
tereſted mind; but that uneaſineſs will 
ſoon be removed, when one reflects 
that it is no ſmall pleaſure to have an 
opportunity of mantzeimking real from 
pretended friendſhips; and that the 
coldneſs of narrow hearts, which mind 
only their own particular intereſt, de- 
ſerves rather to be pitied than reſented, 
Let us now take a view of the other 
ſide, and ſuppoſe that a man has been 
guilty of no previous imprudence with 
regard to his intended retreat, and that 
he has laid down a proper plan for the 
employment of his time. In ſuch a 
caſe, retirement ſhould be a delightful 
ſituation, at leaſt to old age. A receſs 
from the fatigue, anxiety, diſſipation, 
and diſappointments which attend bu- 
ſineſs, and which had ſo long prevented 
his attention to things of ſtill greater 
moment; an exemption from tempta- 
1 tions 
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tions to envy, fraud, flattery, diſſimula- 


tion, intemperance, and revenge; and, 
in their ſtead, to enjoy a ſerenity of 
mind, undiſturbed by the falſe purſuits, 
impertinencies, inſincerity, and ſnares 
of a buſy life; and to have leifure for 
recollection and amendment: if a man 
has a juſt regard to the longeſt part · of 
his duration, ſuch a n —_— make 
him happy. 

But though ſeveral vices may he 
avoided. by retirement, there ſtill re- 
main many to be conquered, which 
are ready to intrude upon that ſtate 
and many virtues to be cultivated, ſuf- 
ficient to give us full employment for 
every day of our lives, if we carefully 
attend to them. I ſhall, for a ſpecimen, 
name only two of each ſort: of the 


= vices, peeviſhneſs and /loth ; and of the 
= virtues; re/gnation and bengficence. 


Among the vices apt to haunt re- 
tirement, is peeviſhneſs., When a man 
ſtands no longer in need of his friends 

| towards 
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towards carrying on his affairs with 
ſucceſs, he often loſes that complaiſance 


which 'made him formerly agreeable, 


and ſometimes contracts a fretfulneſs 
and moroſeneſs of temper, which grow 
upon him by indulgence. Inſtead of 


complying with others in their inno- 


cent humours or amuſements, he ſtu- 
dies only to pleaſe. himſelf. He diſco- 
vers a dogmatical ſufficiency, and a 
bluntneſs in his converſation and beha- 
viour, which, increaſing by degrees, 
render him at laſt odious to his former 
companions, and infupportable to his 


_ own family, where the ſtorm falls hea- 


vieſt. But how ungenerous and inde- 
cent is it to indulge ſuch a habit! Is it 
not both mean and imprudent to ex- 
aſperate thoſe who ſtudy to pleaſe us? 


Is there no gratitude due for benefits 


we have received ? Do we ceaſe to be 
focial creatures, becauſe we have quit- 


ted buſineſs? What true ſatisfaction 


can remain to him whoſe ruſticity has 
driven 
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driven all his diſintereſted friends away? 
That ſoul muſt be ſavage indeed, which 
feels no joy in pleaſing others. And 
though we ſhould ſuppoſe a peeviſh or 
moroſe man to be in other reſpeQs vir- 
tuous; yet ſtill ſuch a cynical virtue 
has much fewer charms than that which 
is attended with a mutual intercourſe of 
humanity and good humour, and gives 
a reliſh to all our other bleſſings. 
Another error ready to creep into 
our retreat, is thb. When a man 
thinks that he has made a comfortable 
proviſion for old age, and finds him- 
ſelf no longer obliged to toil for his 
daily ſubſiſtence, he is apt to fall from 
his former hurry, into the contrary ex- 
treme of floth and indolence, to riſe 
late, and to lay exerciſe aſide. But to 
this conduct, without calling in any 
moral conſideration, we need only op- 
poſe health; for he who, from much 
exerciſe in the courſe of his buſineſs, 


ſinks into lazineſs and indolence, will 
B moſt 
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moſt certainly impair his health, and 
ſhorten his days. The humours which 
were kept in circulation by exerciſe, 
will ſtagnate and grow acrimonious by 
ſloth, and bring on ſuch complaints as 
muſt make his life miſerable. Reaſon 
and experience verify this obſervation, 
and he who thinks otherwiſe, will ſoon 
be brought to conviction by his diſ- 
tempers. 

Of the virtues to be practiſed in re- 
tirement, I have alſo named two, re/ig- 
nation and beneficence ; each * of which 


* Though reſignation is amiable and uſeful in every 
condition of life, it is more particularly ſo in retirement; 
becauſe, in caſe of unexpected loſſes, you have no reſource 
but in this virtue; whereas, while you continue in buſi- 
neſs, you may repair your fortune by increaſing your di- 
ligence. 

Beneficence alſo ſhould be more deeply rooted in the 
heart, after a man has retreated, than it was before, leſt 
he ſhould think the diminution of his income, from lay- 
ing down his employment, a good apology for diminiſh- 
ing his charity, which is no apology at all; for a man is 
obliged to do full as much good in a voluntary retire- 
ment as he did in buſineſs, and has no 1ight to let his re- 
treat injure thoſe who depend upon his aſſiſtance, how 
neceſſary ſoever he may find it to deny himſelf ſome gra- 
tifications. 
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is difficult to be attained, and yet ex- 
tremely conducive to happineſs. It 1s 
not eaſy to acquire a habit of reſigna- 
tion to the divine will; for when we 
have formed our own ſchemes, as we 
imagine, with prudence and caution, 
we conclude, that they ought to ſuc- 
ceed according to our wtthes ; and, if 
they miſcarry, we are apt to murmur 
at the diſpenſations of providence, and 
think our fate hard; though it fre- 
quently happens that, had they taken 
effect, we mult inevitably have been 
ruined, But can any thing be more 
agreeable to right reaſon, more beco- 
ming weak and ignorant creatures, ſuch 
as we are, or more conducive to our 
peace of mind, than an entire reſigna- 
tion to the diſpoſal of that Being, who 
has infinite wiſdom to contrive, infinite 
power to execute, and infinite goodneſs 
to direct whatever can relate to our hap- 
pineſs. Moſt certain it is, that he loſes 
the higheſt felicity which can be enjoy- 
B 2 ed 
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ed on earth, who does not, with a cheer- 
ful acquieſcence, rely on the ſupreme 
Being, and, with a thankful heart, ac- 
knowledge his perpetual mercies. 
Beneficence likewiſe is a virtue dif- 
ficult to be attained, becauſe our ſym- 
pathy with people in diſtreſs. is painful 
to us, and the aſſiſtance we propoſe ta 
give them may coſt us labour, time, or 
money; and the more extenſive one's 
charity is, the greater ſtill is the trouble 
and expence attending it. But the ex- 
pediency of this virtue is manifeſt; for 


ſince we muſt have ſome intercourſe 


with mankind as long as we live, and 
ſince no man knows whether he may 
not himſelf ſtand in need of help be- 
fore he leaves the world, we cannot in 
juſtice or decency expect kindneſs from 
others, unleſs we are ready to ſhew 
kindneſs in our turn. Love and be be- 
loved, is a maxim eſtabliſhed by every 
man's experience. And the great Fa- 


ther of the univerſe, who knows that, 
of 
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of all his creatures, we ſhould be the 
moſt miſerable without the reciprocal 
aid of one another, has, for our own 
intereſt, commanded us to love our 
neighbours as ourſelves. 

Beſides, as we can make no recom- 
pence to God for his continual favours 
to us, we ſhould ſhew our gratitude to 
him by our kindneſs to his creatures, 
and be glad, at his deſire, and for his 
fake, todo all the good we can to our 
neighbour. 

Having thus lightly touched upon a 
few of the many virtues we ought to 
cultivate, and the many errors we ought 
to avoid in retirement, I ſhall only add 
a very ſhort ſketch of the proper em- 
ployment of every day, to prevent our 
minds from growing torpid, our health 
from being impaired, and our hours 
from becoming tedious to us, through 
maction. 

Let him who has retired from buſi- 
neſs employ ſome thoughts every morn- 
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ing early in recollecting his paſt life, in 
mending his heart, and in preparing 
himſelf after fuch a manner as may give 
him hopes of meeting with a gracious 
reception at that awful tribunal, where, 
by the courſe of nature, he mult ſoon 
appear. Let him, in the next place, do 
ſomething in his own profeſſion, accord- 
ing to his capacity, and the opportunities 
of improvement which he has had, allow- 
ing no day to paſs away without draw- 
ing (in imitation of Apelles ) at leaſt one 
line; and let him always commit the 
reſult of his thoughts to writing, that 
he may have recourſe to it when he 
pleaſes, and not be obliged either to 
redouble his labour, or loſe what he 
has acquired, when his memory may 
chance to be impaired. Let tim then 
(if the weather will permit) ride“ or 


* Sce the charming deſcription which the younger 
Pliny gives of the uninterrupted regularity of Spurinna, 
whom he propoſes for his model, if ever he ſhoald arrive 


at old age. Epiſt. i. lib. 3. 
walk 
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walk abroad to partake of thoſe rural 
pleaſures which fo greatly contribute 
to health of body and vigour of mind. 
What can gratify a man's ſenſes or 
reaſon more, than to view the various: 
productions of the fields, and to con- 
template the wonderful contrivance of 
providence in their gradual increate, 
from the opening ſeed to the perfect 
plant? What amazing variety of. inimi- 
table beauties does the floriſt diſcern in 
the hyacinth, the tulip, the ranunculus, 
auricula and polyanthus ; and in other 
flowers of the different ſeaſons. Or it 
he chuſes to raiſe his eye from thoſe 
ſmaller: objects e great works of 
nature, what can fill the ſoul with a 
more awful idea of the author of our 
being, and with a greater complacency 
in his protection, than the magnificent 
proſpects of hills, lawns, and rivers ; 
mountains, ſeas, and foreſts ; with the 
auguſt view of the heavens ; moſt of 
which one may behold from many de- 

| lightful 
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lightful ſpots in Great Britain. But if 
he cannot go abroad, let him, within 
doors, employ himſelf in ſome bodily 
exerciſe, of which a great variety may 
be contrived. After this is done, he 
may ſpend the remainder of the day in 
viſiting and obliging his neighbours, or 
in ſuch innocent recreations and amuſe- 
ments as may be moſt agreeable: to his 
taſte; and then cloſe the evening as he 
began the morning. 

In a word, let him be careful to keep 
his mind fully and rationally employed 
for the preſent, and his proſpect ſerene 
for the future. But, to prevent the 
loſs of that health which gives a reliſh 
to all other enjoyments, let him not 
neglect the practice of temperance and 
daily exerciſe. 
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LD AGE may be diſtinguiſhed in- 
to three periods. The firſt may 
be called vigorous or green old age, 
and may, in good conſtitutions, be ſup- 
poſed to extend from ſixty to ſeventy. 
The ſecond. may be called declining or 
ſtooping old age, and may be ſuppoſed 
to reach from ſeventy to fourſcore. And 
the third period, which (unleſs the con- 
ſtitution is extraordinarily good) may 
juſtly be termed decrepit or helpleſs 
old age, creeps on from fourſcore to 
the concluſion of life. When therefore 
we ſpeak of the happineſs or dignity of 
old age, we generally take in no more 
than the two periods from ſixty to four- 
ſcore : for (as we ſhall obſerve in the 
ſequel) to deſire an extreme old age, 
er Immortality on earth, in the preſent 
condition of human nature, would be 


the moſt abſurd wiſh that ever was 
conceived ;. 
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conceived ; and, if obtained, the moſt 


pernicious, 


How invaluable a bleſſing is a virtu- 
ous, cheerful, and healthy old age, when 
the judgment, arrived at full maturity, 
diſplays more ſtrength and beauty than 
ever it did before! but ſuch a felicity 
is not common ; and therefore fome 
of the ancients Aud not allow old 
age to be any better * than a mid- 
dle ſtate between health and ſickneſs, 
while others called it the moſt odi- 
ous f and inn een of human 
life. | 

How ſhall thefe different opinions 
be reconciled? The truth is, ſome 
conſtitutions are naturally ſo infirm 
from their infancy, that ſcarce could 
Eſculapius himſelf (to uſe Galen's 


* Equidem ſenectus nec omnino morbus eſt, nec inte- 
gra omnino ſanitas. Galen de partib. art. medic. cap. x. 


+ Pleriſque fic odioſa eſt ſenectus, ut onus ſe Ætna 


gravius dicant ſuſtinere. Cato apud Cicer. de ſenect. 


phraſe) 
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phraſe ) keep them alive to threeſcore. 
If ſuch conſtitution ſhould, by extreme 
care, ſometimes live to grow old, their 
age, like their youth, muſt be ſubject 
to many complaints, and may properly 
enough be called a middle ſtate be- 
tween health and ſickneſs. It is alſo 
true, that accidental violence may render 
age, as well as youth, unhappy. But 
when we conſider old age ſingly, and 
apart from ' thoſe contingent circum- 
ſtances, we ſhall find that the diſtreſs 
incident to that period ariſes, for the 
moſt part, from the fault of the man, 
and not of his years ; and that the rio- 
touſneſs or imprudence * of youth or 
manhood (if they do not deſtroy life 

in 


+ Sunt enim, qui ab ipſo ortu adeo improſpero ſunt 


1 corporis ſtatu, ut ne, fi Æſculapium quidem ipſum iis 
pPraecfeceris, vel ſexageſimum annum videant. De fan. 
tuend. lib, i cap 12. ver. Latin. 


* One fort of imprudence, innocent indeed and be- 
witching, but fatal to a tender conſtitution, is a too eager 
and aſſiduous application to ſtudy. Pity it is, that a vi- 
gorous mind ſhould haraſs a delicate body, and give it 

no 
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in its prime) commonly ſow the ſeeds 3 
which gradually grow up and afflict 
old age. Such afflictions, therefore, 
ought to be charged on the vices and 
errors from which they ſprung, and 
not imputed as the neceſſary conſe. 
quence of age, which is often free 
from them. 

It is equally unjuſt to impute ſuch 
evils to what is called a man's hard 


no reſpite, until worn out by exceſſive fatigue, in a few 
years, it ſinks under the yoke, and (if I may uſe that 
expreſſion) cruſhes the mind in its fall; whereas, in a 
moderate purſuit of knowledge, both body and mind 1 
might have continued cheerful and healthy to old age. 
Thus fell, lamented by all that had the good fortune to 
know him, * * * *, after he had broke his conſtitution 
by ſtudying fourteen hours of almoſt every day for ſeve- by 
ral years. He was indeed juſtly admired for his immenſe * 
literature, and for the candour and probity of his heart, { 
which was open and frank, without the leaſt tincture of 1 

oſtentation or ſufficiency. How warm was his friendſhip, and 
how ready to communicate ! But why ſhauld a good man * 1 
ſhorten his days in the purſuit of any ſcience? A vain 
and tranſient fame, after he is gone, will make him no 
recompence. And when he ſhall mingle with ſuperior 
ſpirits, he will ſoon perceive how ſmall, comparatively, Þ 
was all that treaſure of knowledge which he took ſo 
much pains to accumulate, 13 


. A 


fate 
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eeds fate or misfortune “; for, generally 
flict ſpeaking, that is but a ſofter name for 
fore, his miſconduct. In like manner, + 
and N peeviſhneſs, avarice and cenſoriouſneſs, 
and XZ with which age is reproached, ſhould 
onſe- 4 be aſcribed to mens bad morals, and 
free not to their years; ſince we daily ſee 

3 young perſons who are fretful and co- 
ſuch MF vetous, and old people who are com- 
hard * plaiſant, and generous to a high degree. 

And though it muſt be allowed that 
2 3 ſome old men, contrary to all the dic- 
as, in « tates of reaſon and religion, perſiſt in 
d mind theſe vices, it muſt be alſo confeſſed, 


* 1 that the propenſity towards them ap- 


ſtitution 5 4 
for ſeve- ® 0 Homer introduces Jupiter, complaining that men 
immenſe *X accuſe the gods for misfortunes which their own folly 


is heart, 5 brings upon them: 
ncture of 17 Oer Cporot aiTiowvTH:, &c. Odyſſ. lib. I. 32. 
Iſhip,and Perverſe mankind ! whoſe wills created free, 
ood man Charge all their woes on abſolute-decree; 
A Vain "0H All to the dooming gods their guilt tranſlate, 
him no ;t And follies are miſcall'd the crimes of fate. BRooM. 
| ſuperior 8 
aratively, ® } Quaerit, et inventis miſer abſtinet, et timet uti, 
took ſo : Difficilis, querulu 

5 =——ccnſor, caſtigatorque minorum. Hon. 

fate C 


peared 
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peared early in life, and did not com- 
mence with its laſt ſtages. Let us ſup- 
poſe an old man of good ſtamina, unhurt 
by former exceſſes of any kind, and train- 
ed up in a virtuous courſe from which 
he has rarely deviated; can we call him 
wretched * ? ſo far from it, that ſuch a 
man, by obſerving a few neceflary 
rules with regard to his health, may 
enjoy a larger ſhare of happineſs than 
ever he did before. Nay, ſome great 
geniuſes of antiquity went ſo far, as 
to affirm that old men were particular 
favourites of heaven f. 

In Cicero's admirable treatiſe D- 
Senectute, we read of a multitude of 
great men among the Romans, whoſe 
age was highly uſctul to their country, 
and pleaſant. to themſelves. If we be- 
lieve Cornaro (and there is no reaſon 


'* Profecto videtis, nefas eſſe dictu, miſeram fuiſſe talem 


ſenectutem. Cic. de ſencct. 


+ Asa Tiwur: TaraoTYQug avIporug« 


lin. 788. 
Tir immortal gods revere a good old man, 


Iliad. xxiii. 
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to ſuſpect his veracity), no period of life 
could be more delightful than his age 
was. But Cornaro, you will ſay, lived 
over abſtemiouſly and preciſely, eating 
and drinkin g by weight and meaſure, 
which is a ſervitude too mean and 
ſelfiſh to be undergone for the ſake of 
a tranſient life, that, with all our care, 
cannot be ſtretched to any conſiderable 
duration. I will allow, that Cornaro's 
ſcrupulous regularity was well adapted 
to his delicate and flender frame; but 
then his method of living is by no 
means neceflary, or proper to be imi- 
tated by thoſe of a more vigorous con- 
ſtitution. The late excellent biſhop of 
Worceſter, Doctor Hough, eat fleſh 
meat ſuthcient to ſatisfy his appetite ; 
and drank ſome wine and ſtrong 
beer every day; and yet lived in good 
health and ſpirits, with the perfect uſe 


of all his limbs and ſenſes, to ninety 


three, and upwards. As to his mental 
taculties, they ſeemed to be rather im- 
proved than impaired by time. Di- 

C2 ſtinguiſhed 
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{tingutſhed as he was by the bene- 
volence of his heart, he was no leſs 
{io by his polite accompliſhments, and 


a peculiar elegance and dignity ap- 


peared in all he did and ſaid, to the 
laſt moment of his amiable life. 


How auguſt and awful is the view 
that Philologus * of Ravenna gives us 


of ſeveral Venetian ſenators, every one 
at leaſt an hundred years old, who 
frequently appeared in public together, 


in his younger days; venerable with 


the ir white locks and magnificent robes, 
attracting almoſt the adoration of the 


beholders. 'Fhis was the lovely effect, 


ſays our author, of moderation and tem- 
perance, which he never expected to ſee 
again, ſince luxury and avarice had un- 
happily gained fo great an aſcendant, 
that, in his latter days, fcarcely d1d one 
noble Venetian appear in public, who 
had arrived to the age of ninety. 


De vita homin. ultra centum viginti an. producenda, 


Lou 
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You will tell me perhaps, that theſe 


s gentlemen, and the Romans extolled 
d by Cicero, were rich and powerful, 
J- which made their age reſpectable; but 8 
e how ſhall age and poverty be ſupported 
together? Cicero aſſures us that the 
* poet Ennius “ ſupported himſelf under 
18 both with great magnanimity. Virgil's 
Ee old Corcyrian + gardener was as. happy 
0 as a king. Many of the ancient phi- 
r, loſophers lived cheerfully under a load 
h of years and poverty, declaring, that if 
$, their wealth was ſmall, their wants 
1e were {till ſmaller. And ſurely, it was 
I. not owing to their riches or power, 
n- that the firſt hermits, who retired from 
ee the world to avoid perſecution, lived fo 
N- long and fo ſerenely in their deſarts. 
it, Would you know theſe companions 
ne of age, which make it happy in poverty 
Ita ferebat duo, quae maxima putantur onera, pau- 
pertatem et ſenectutem, ut cis pene delectari videretur. 
Cic. de ſenect. 
1 + Regum aequabat opes animis. Geor. 4. lin, 132. 
Du. | C 3 as 
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as well as in wealth, their names are 
virtue, uſeful learning, and health. To 


poſſeſs virtue in old age, a man muſt 


have been, from his infancy, trained 
up in the conſtant practice thereof, 
The negle& of early diſcipline is the 
great and fatal error that ſo frequently 
makes youth ſtubborn, manhood worth- 
leſs, and age miſerable. If parents (ac- 
cording to the excellent advice of Mr 
Locke *) would accuſtom their child- 
ren, from their firſt dawn of reaſon, to 
controul their appetites and paſſions, 


and do always what is right, in ſpite 


of their inclination to the contrary, a 
ſhort time would make them find the 
road to virtue ſmooth and eaſy. And 
if they would farther teach their children 


this grand and important ſecret, viz, | 
That to learn early to contract + and 


# See his book on education, 


+ Si ad naturamvives, nunquam eris pauper; fi ad opi- 
nionem, nunquam exis dives, Epicur. apud Senec, epiſt. 


16. 
leſſen 
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leſſen their wants, would beſtow more 
real happinels and contentment than to- 
increaſe their riches; ſuch inſtructions 
would lay the firſt and moſt ſolid foun- 
dation for the future felicity of their 
children. But when parents, through 
indulgence or inadvertency, have ne- 
glected proper diſcipline early, the 
children themſelves, as ſoon as they 
are capable of reflection, ſhould culti. 


vate temperance, abſtinence, and every 


other virtue, which are indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to their preſent and future 
happineſs. 8 
As to erudition, or uſeful learning, 
the ſecond concomitant of age that con- 
tributes to render it happy: It muſt be 
allowed, that youth is the proper time 
to ſow the ſeeds of learning at our 
ſchools and - univerſities; but age is 
the ſeaſon when its nobleſt fruits are 
gathered, and when the want of it is 
moſt ſenſibly felt and deplored. Du- 
ring the ardour of youth, or vigour of 
manhood, 
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manhood, the mind may ſind ſome en- 
tertainment in the exerciſe and occu- 
pation of the body; but when youth 
and vigour are gone, reading becomes 
a wonderful conſolation to age. All 
the treaſures of the antients, in thoſe 
valuable branches of knowledge where- 
in they excelled; all the ſubſequent im- 
provements of the moderns, in many 
uſeful articles of the arts and ſciences ; 
the various atchievements and cuſtoms 
of mankind, in the different ages and 
nations of the earth; their remarkable 
virtues, vices, and examples: all theſe 
are loſt to the man of no erudition. 
The noble entertainment ariſing from 
ſuch knowledge, to fill up the vacuities 
of his time, which otherwiſe would be 
gloomy and tedious, affords a plea- 
fure * that neither riches nor honours 


* Eſt etiam quiete, et pure, et eleganter actae aetatis 
placida ac lenis ſenectus, qualem accepimus Platonis, qui 
uno et octogeſimo aetatis anno ſeribens mortuus eſt, Cic, 


de ſenectute. 


Call 
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can beſtow. How vile and pitiful, 
therefore, is the diſpoſition of thoſe 
parents, who, by neglecting to give 
their children a proper education, when 
it is in their power, deprive them of 
this ineſtimable ſource of conſolation! 
But when this happens to be the caſe, 
a man muſt endeavour to ſupply the 
defect of education by his own induſtry, 
which ſometimes makes a wonderful 
proficiency. 

The third companion neceſſary to 
make age comfortable, is health. This 
is principally ſecured by an early ha- 
bit and daily practice of temperance ;; 
by an aſſiduous uſe of moderate ex- 
erciſe; by carefully forbearing and 
avoiding what they find from expe- 
rience to diſagree with them; by re- 
moving all impediments to the ſound- 
nels of their ſleep; by keeping the ne- 
ceſſary diſcharges of the body regular 
with the help of art, when nature, at 
any time, fails in that office; and, laſtly, 

by 


by making their company agreeable to, 


and courted by, the young and ſprightly. 

But allowing that theſe companions 
may attend us in our laſt ſtages, and 
that old age, for the moſt part, is vir- 
tuous, learned, and healthful; yet ſtill 
there ſeem to be feveral grievances be- 
longing to that period, which neither 
nature nor art can redreſs. The an- 
tients, as well as the moderns, differ in 
their ſentiments concerning old age. 
Horace +4 has drawn a hideous picture 


+ Multa ſenem circumveniunt incommoda ; vel quod 
""Quaerit, et inventis miſer abſtinet, ac timet uti; 

Vel quod res omnes timide gelideque miniſtrat ; 

Dilator, ſpe lentus, iners, aviduſque futuri, 

Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti 

Se puero, cenſor caſtigatorque minorum. HoR. 


Old men are only walking hoſpitals, 
Where all defects and all diſeaſes crowd : 
Oppreſs'd with riches which they dare not uſe ; 
In all their actions lazy, timid, cold; 


_ Hopeleſs, moroſe, full of delays and fears 


But eager to protract a wretched life: 
Hl natur'd cenſors of the preſent age, 
And fond of all the follics of the paſt. 
Earl of Roscouuo. 


of 
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of it; but Cicero * a moſt amiable one. 
Originals of both picturesare,no doubt, 
{till to be found; but moſt, I hope, of 
the amiablekind, efpecially where mens 
own folly or vice has not been the cauſe 
of their misfortune. 

We ſhall here collect, into one point 
of view, the moſt material grievances 
with which old age is faid tobe op- 
preſſed, and examine whether or no 
there is any reaſonable foundation for 
ſuch complaints. 

It is objected then, that age renders 
the body feeble *, and unfit for great 
actions. It deprives men of the plea- 
ſures + of youth. It expoſes them to 


* Sce Cicero's elegant treatiſe De Senectute. 


* Reperio quatuor cauſas, cur ſenectus miſera yideatur : 
unam, quod avocet a rebus agendis; alteram, quod cor- 


pus faciat infirmins; tertiam, quod privet omnibus fere 


voluptatibus; quartam, quod haud procul abſit a morte. 
Cic. de ſen. 5 5 


+ Singula de nobis anni praedantur euntes, 
Eripueze jocos, venerem, convivia, ludum. 
Hon. epiſtolar. lib. 2. 


ſudden 
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ſudden and various illneſſes from cold, 
heat, or other accidents. It is more 


obnoxious to contempt and ridicule 


than any other period. It ſtands of- 
ten ſingle and lonely, without any ſup- 
port, bereaved of children, relations, 
and friends; having outlived the com- 
panions of youth, and being unable for 
new connections. Laſtly, old age is 
alarmed and diſquieted with the appre- 
henſions of approaching death. 

As to the firſt objection; it is not 
always true, that age renders men un- 
fit for great actions. Abraham was 


eighty years old when he beat the four | 
kings near Damaſcus. Moſes was | 


above an hundred * when he led the 
armies of Iſrael through the wilderneſs. 
And Caleb, the fon of Jephunneh, ſays 


of himſelf, © Forty + years old was I 


e when Moſes the ſervant of the Lord 
& ſent me to eſpy out the land; and 


: * Deuter, xxxiv. 17. f See Joſh, chap. xiv. 
1 
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e now lo, I am at this day fourſcore 
cc and five years old, and yet I am as 
« ſtrong at this day for war, both to go 
ce out and to come in, as I was in the day 
« that Moſes ſent me.” Beſides, great 
actions are not performed by extraor- 

dinary ſtrength of þody, but by expe- 
rience, wiſdom, courage, and other en- 
dowments belonging properly to the 
mind, The champions of old, ſo re- 
nowned for ſtrength of ſinews, with 
their maſly clubs, and ſevenfold ſhields, 
would at preſent make but a poor 
figure in a battle, or at a ſiege, 
againſt muſkets and artilleryz and, 
even in ancient times, Cicero remarks, 
that though Ajax was much more ro- 
buſt than Neſtor, yet the Grecian ge- 
neral ſays nothing of the former, but 
avows, that if he had ten ſuch as Ne. 
ſtory in his army, he ſhould ſoon de- 
moliſh Troy. The ſtrength of old men 


+ Vid. Homer's Iliad, lib. 2. lin, 370. et ſeq; 


D conſiſts 
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conſiſts in their authority, prudence, 
and capacity, to direct thoſe who 
are younger and more robuſt. It 
would be endleſs to recount all the in- 
ſtances recorded in hiſtory, of old men 
who ſaved their country from ruin by 
their courage, experience, and fore- 
fight. Surely the architect who plans 
the building, and directs the work, is 


not leſs uſeful than he who hews the 


ſtones, or tempers the mortar. Add 
to this, that if old men have loſt the 
vigour and agility of youth, they have 
alſo, .generally ſpeaking, loſt their re- 
liſh for feats of activity; and do or 


ſhould take delight in the nobler and 


more uſeful exerciſe of the underſtand- 


ing, eſpecially in the practice “ of 


doing good. 


” * Aptiſima omnino ſunt arma ſenectutis, artes, exer- 
citationeſque virtutum, quae in omni aetate cultae, cam 
diu multumque vixeris, mirificos efferunt fruttns ; non 
ſolum quia nuſquam deſerunt, ne in extremo quidem 
tempore actatis, verum etiam quia conſcientia bene 
actae vitae, multorumque beneſactorum recordatio, ju- 
cundiſſima eſt. Cic. de ſenect. 1 

| t 
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It is objected, in the ſecond place, 
that age is robbed of the pleaſures of 
youth. If by the pleaſures of youth 
you mean the gratification of voluptu- 
ouſneſs, it is no great unhappineſs to 
be deprived of fuch pleaſures. The 
eagerneſs of men to indulge themſelves 
in unlawful pleaſures, has been at all 


| times, and in all nations, the ſtrongeſt in- 


citement to fraud and violence; and ſhall 
that period of life be reckoned the moſt 
unfortunate, which has the leaſt reliſh 
for the cauſe of fo much miſchief, and 
weans us from thoſe appetites which 
reaſon could not controul? If ſtews 
and bagnios are not frequented at that 
time of life, are not the loathſome and 
painful diſeaſes that attend lewdneſs al- 
ſo avoided ? Is temperance an enemy to 
happineſs? or has ever any man ſuffered 
in his health, fortune, or reputation, on 
ac count of his ſobriety? Again, if old 
people are ſecluded from the pleaſures 
of youth, they have pleaſures ſuited to 
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their taſte, which make them ample 
amends. Planting, building, and im- 
provements in agriculture, ſupply them 
with a perpetual ſource of entertain- 
ment. Is not the reading of hiſtory, 
poetry, natural and moral philoſophy, 
an inexhauſtible fund of inſtruction 


. and amuſement? And what ſhall I ſay 


of the ſacred ſcriptures, where they 
may find ſo many inimitable ſublimi- 
ties and beauties, both in the ſtyle and 
ſentiment, that it is difficult to deter- 
mine, whether the intelligent. ſcholar 
will be more charmed with the proſe 
of Moſes and the New Teſtament *, or 
with the poetry J of Job, David, and 


Iſaiah. Have not old people the gran- 


deur, variety, and ſweetneſs of rural 
ſcenes and proſpects to give them de- 
light? And|can they not do good, if 
they pleaſe, which alone ſurpaſſes all the 
gratifications of irregular appetites ? 


* See Blackwell's facred claſſics, 
1 Vid. D. Lowth de poth Hebraica. 


The 


The 
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The third argument, that, in an ad- 
vanced age, every ſlight accident ex- 
poſes men to ſome ſudden illneſs, comes 
next to be conſidered. It is true, that 
thoughtleſs old people are more liable 
to inconveniencies from any ſudden 
change in diet, weather, and various 
other incidents, than healthy young 
people, becauſe their ſtrength is im- 
paired ||; but it is equally true, that 
their greater experience and know- 
ledge ſhould teach them to guard a- 
gainſt thoſe inconveniencies. If, for 
inſtance, an old man, heated with ex- 
erciſe of any kind, fhall expoſe his 
body ſuddenly to the cold air, or drink 
any ſmall liquor cold to quench his 
thirſt, he will probably throw himſelf 
into ſome preſent illneſs. But is there 
an old man. on earth, endowed with 
common ſenſe, who. does not know, 
from the ſad experience of others, or 


Accedunt anni, et tractari mollius actas 


Imbecilla volet. 
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his own, that he endangers his health 
by committing fo groſs an error? In 
fuch a caſe, therefore, we ought to 
call the ſufferer rather foohih than un- 
fortunate. In ſhort, we ſhall find, upon 
a fair calculation, that the giddineſs 
and inexperience of our early days ren- 
der us obnoxious to. ſeveral illneſſes, 
which the care and caution of advanced 
life have taught us to prevent; and 
that, upon a juſt balance, the vigour 
and raſhneſs of youth ſuffer more from 
external accidents than the debility and 
ſedateneſs of age. 
In anſwer to the fourth objection, 
which alledges that old people are more 
expoſed to contempt and ridicule than 
the younger ſort, as their comelineſs, 
which once made them amiable, is loſt, 
and their ſtrength is impaired, which 
defended them from inſults: I will 
allow, that a wicked and debauched 
old age does and ought to meet with 
contempt and ridicule ; and, indeed, 
no 
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no creature can be more deſpicable or 
infamous, than a decrepit. old fellow 
affecting the vices of youth, and cor- 
rupting others by his nauſeous gallan- 
tries, and vile example. But, on the 
other hand, it is well known, that an 
uſeful and virtuous age never meets 
with any reproach on account of 
wrinkles or loſs of ſtrength; ſo far 
from it, that an awe, or reverence ſor 
the decent and reſpectable grey hairs 
of good old men ſcem to be impreſſed 
by nature on the minds of all nations. 
Surely it is no mark of contempt ſhewn 
to age, that the moſt intricate, affairs 
of kingdoms and commonwealths have 
generally been intruſted to the manage- 
ment of men of years and experience; 
and the ſon of Solomon did not purſue the 
road to honour or ſafety, when he ad- 
hered to the advice of his young men, 
and deſpiſed the admonition of his 
father's counſellors. 

As to the fifth objection, that age 

| ſtands. 
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ſtands frequently fingle and lonely, 
without any ſupport, bereaved of child- 
ren, relations, and friends, having-out- 
hved the companions of youth, and 
being unable to form new connections: 
I anſwer, in the firſt place, that ſuch a 
furvivance comes very ſeaſonably to 
detach the mind from the cares and 
concerns of, this world, and diſpoſe it 
to follow, without reluctanee, thoſe 
friends in whom we formerly took de- 
light, into a ſtate of felicity which is 
never more to be interrupted. It is 


alſo to be obſerved, that nature, by 
redueing the paſſions of old people to 


a leſs degree of violence than in youth, 
and by reminding them that they ſhall 
quickly follow their anceſtors, enables 


them to bear the loſs of friends and re- 


htions with mere equanimity and re- 
ſignation than is common among young- 
er people. But to come more cloſely to 
the objection: It cannot reaſonably be 


affirmed, that a healthy and cheerful 
old 
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old age is unable to form new or uſeful 
connections, becauſe we ſee every day, 
that the converſation and friendſhip of 
a good humoured and judicious old 
man is more coveted f and courted,, 
than thoſe of any young perſon en- 
dowed with the fame qualities; as ſome; 
improvement may be made from the 
experience of age, with which youth is 
abſolutely unacquainted. Beſides, young 
people learn with more pleaſure from 
the old than from thoſe of their own 
ſtanding. 

To the laſt objection, that age is 
alarmed and diſquieted with the ap- 
prehenſions and terrors of approaching 
death, or rather of that ſomething; after 
death, the undiſcovered country, from 
whoſe bourn no traveller returns, Be- 
fore 1 anſwer this objection, it will be 


+ I was told by a phyſician, who had been invited to- 
dinner at Paris on purpoſe to ſee the celebrated Fon- 
tanelle, that the converſation of that amiable man, at 
ninety ſix, was ſprightly and entertaining to 1 * 


degr ee. 
| proper 


proper to obſerve, that nothing could 
be more worthy of the divine wiſdom 
and goodneſs, than to plant a ſtrong 
deſire of life in the human heart; for 

otherwiſe any trifling diſquietude, or 
unaccountable deluſion, might induce 


men every day to deſtroy themſelves. 


From this innate principle, 'we fee that 
when life 1 is in danger, both old and 
young are alarmed. But I muſt fay, 
in anſwer to the objection now made, 
that old people have much leſs reaſon 
to be alarmed. For, ſuppoſing that, 
after the expiration of the conſtitu- 
tional period allotted to man by nature, 
he could live ſome ages longer, his 
miſeries muſt increaſe to ſuch a de- 
gree, as would effectually reſtrain his 
appetite for perpetuity of life, and make 
him aſhamed of the pleaſing viſions he 
might at any time have formed to him- 
ſelf of immortality upon earth. The 
truth of this will evidently appear from 


the following conſideration : The me- 
| chaniſin 


chaniſm of the human body, upon which 
the vigour of the external ſenſes and 
mental faculties depend, undergoes ne- 
ceſſary and natural changes through 
time. All the conduits and pipes grow 
narrow and ſtiff, and the fluids muſt be 
retarded and obſtructed in their circu- 
lation f. The conſequences, with re- 
gard to a man's outward form, are 
ſhocking: Not the ſmalleſt trace of his 
youthful comelineſs, or reverend. ap- 
pearance of his decent old age re- 
mains: His face becomes withered and 
furrowed, he loſes his teeth and his hair, 
his eyes ſink in their ſockets, and he ap- 
pears wretched, ghaſtly, and hideous. 
In the next place, theſe changes muſt 
occaſion inexpreſſible pain } and an- 


xiety 


— Gelidus tardante ſenecta 
Sanguis hebet, frigentque effoctae in corpore vires. 
VI ACG. 
t The reaſon of this is obvious: The blood forcing its 
way from the heart, while the ſtiffened arteries oppoſe 
its circulation; the air, included in man's aliment, ex- 
panding 


+ 
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xiety that make life a perpetual tor. 
ment. But what is ſtill more deplo. 
rable, the memory and underſtanding 
muſt be gradually impaired, and, after 
Tome time, quite extinguiſhed, by which 
our old man becomes dead to all natural 
affection, and utterly deprived of the 


ech ee f t 
benefit of converſation, and of reading, 
that was his beſt, his laſt conſolation. MW ſ, 
His ſight, hearing, taſte, and other out- h 
ward ' ſenſes, muſt decay and periſh, 0 
which cuts him off from any poſſible * 
reliſh or attainment of the moſt lawful Ae 
and natural pleaſures: So that, upon the WF ce 
whole, our immortal would become the ch 
- moſt deſpicable, odious, and mortifying by 
object in the whole creation; and Dean 175 
| in 
panding itſelf, and almoſt burſting the inteſtinal tube = rac 
for want of that power of digeſtion which formerly e. 
Nrained it; theſe, and a thouſand other ſtruggles that Sag 
neceſſarily ariſe during the extreme debility of all the or ] 
gans of the body, muſt occaſion inconceivable languors 
pain, and reſtleſſneſs, if men were to outlive the period 18. 
adapted by nature to their reſpective conſtitutions. the St 
ventur 
Syilt and 80 
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Swift || had reaſon to ſay, © that no 


« tyrant, were he ever ſo cruel, could 
& jnvent a death to which our miſer- 
« able old man would not run with 
ce pleaſure from ſuch an immortality ;* 
And indeed God is very gracious in 
the appointment of death for his relief, 

Again, it, in defiance of thoſe con- 
ſequences, our old man ſhould till be 
haunted with the terror of death, he 
ſhould with the ſtrongeſt effort of his 
reaſon, endeavour to conquer that ter- 
Tor, and make at leaſt a virtue of ne- 
ceſſity, by bringing his mind to ſubmit 
cheerfully to that change, which he can 
by no art evade; and he ſhould arm 
himſelf with reſolution for that combat, 
in which every individual of the human 
race muſt once, and but once, be en- 
gaged, 

Beſides, every old man has a greater 


|| See Gulliver's voyage to Laputa, chap. x. concerning 
the Strulbruggs or immortals, where the author (if I may 
venture to give my opinion) writes with more modeſty 
and good ſenſe, than in any other chapter of his travels. 
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number of his friends and relations, in 
that undiſcovered country, than he can 
have on earth, and thoſe whom he may 
leave behind will quickly follow him; 
and ſhall he be afraid to join them 
again? Does he propoſe no ſatisfaction 
in the ſociety of thoſe great and good 
men, and thoſe exalted geniuſes “, of 
whom he has heard and read ſo much, 
and fo frequently ? ; 

But above all, when we conſider that 
the ſame ſupreme and gracious Intelli- 
gence governs the world of ſpirits, who i 
rules this earth, may we not, from his 
experienced goodneſs, ſafely rely on 
him for the ſecurity and happineſs of 
our future exiſtence ? This hope the 
religion of nature + inſpires. The hopes 
of the Chriſtian are {till more ſublime, | 


removing the doubts, and exalting the as 

the joys of immortality. "a 
O praeclarum diem, cum ad illud divinorum animo- 

rum concilium coetumque proficiſcar : cumque ex hac ade 

turba et colluvione diſcedam. Cic. de Senect. thy 


+ Quod ſi in hoc erro, quod animos hominum immor- 
tales eſſe credam, libenter erro: nec mihi hunc errorem, 
dum vivo, extorgueri volo. Cic. de Senect. 
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n; , Viszonany REPRESEN TATION 
em 
on OF THE 
15 5 $OUL's EMPLOYMENT AFTER DEATH. 
O | ' 
ch, EADING, laſt night, in the Uni- 
verſal Hiſtory, an account of the 
hat great care which the ancient Egyptians 
elli. took to have their bodies embalmed 
yho after death, and of the immenſe charges 
his they were at to provide ſumptuous re- 
on pbpoſitories for them, where they ſhould 
of be ſafe and entire for ages; and con- 
the ſidering that all this care and expence 
opes aroſe from a notion they entertained, 
ime, of the ſoul's hovering about the body, 
we il ©* long as any union of its parts ſub- 
ſiſted; I was aſtoniſhed, that a people, 
1 fo rational in other reſpects, ſhould 
en h. adopt ſuch a ſenſeleſs opinion! A wor- 


thy occupation, truly, for an immortal 
E 2 ſpirit, 
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ſpirit, after its enlargement, to watch 
a loathſome carcaſs for ages, which, 
though formerly united with it, had 
in death neither uſe nor beauty to 
make its preſence deſirable. 

How much more noble was the idea 
of Socrates *, who told his friends, after 


he had drank the hemlock, that his 
body, which they ſhould preſently ſee ] 
dead, was no part of Socrates, who I 
had made his eſcape from it. But the I 
moſt ſublime idea of a future ſtate, and a 
moſt ſuitable to the dignity of man, 1 
made after the image of the Creator, is y 
that which repreſents, not only the per- tl 
fe& refinement of the mind, but the g1 
glorification alſo of the body, and the WF th 
final conjunction and immortality of bc 
both. WT ti 
Muſing thus upon the ſtate of the WW of 
ſoul after its ſeparation from the body, WW for 
the thought made fo ſtrong an impreſſion ou 
on my mind, that it kept me awake for dif 
kn 


* See Plato's Phacdo. 5 
ſome 
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ſome hours after I went to bed: Be- 
fore morning, however, I fell aſleep, 
and dreamed that I died ſuddenly, 
without any previous pain or ſickneſs, 
No ſooner was my ſoul diſmiſſed from 
its confinement, but methought I im- 
mediately felt the happy effects of my 
freedom. All my faculties were in- 
larged, new thoughts ſprung up in my 
mind, new objects ſurrounded me, and 
J was endowed with a. new capacity to 
apprehend them. Every thing about 
me was ſo refined and exalted, be- 
yond any thing I had ever imagined, 
that there are no words in any lan- 
guage I know to. expreſs them. I 
thought myſelf ſomewhat like a man 
born blind, who having lived a long 
time in the world, and heard people 
often talk of light and colours, had 
formed ſtrange notions of them in his 
own imagination, comparing them to 
different ſounds and ſurfaces, but never 
knew what they really were, until the 

E 3 cataracts: 
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cataracts which ſhut out the light were 


y 
happily removed from his eyes. a 
While I ſtood anxious and doubtful, , 
whether my new exiſtence had any 11 
thing real in it, or was only an illuſion, h 
I ſaw a man breaking out from an in- In 
numerable multitude, which was at a * 
diſtance, and coming toward me, and, w 
as he drew near, 1 knew him to be the fo 
. K. 
I perceived you to be a little bewil- of 
dered, ſaid he, and came, out of pure an 
ſriendſhip, to encourage you, at your fe 
firſt and tranſient appearance in this an 
region. Iam indeed ſo much engaged w] 
at preſent, that I cannot ſhew you thoſe ſta 
things that are moſt worthy of your WF Ar 
obſervation in this place, but I have re- be 
commended you to guides equally will- ad, 
ing, and more able than myſelf, to give fon 
you all the information you deſire. Yon- fea 
der they are, farewel. I ſadly regreted 
his departure, but my new conductors * 
tius, t 


One of the moſt bencvolent men that ever lived. 
Were 
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were at hand: The one ſcemed to be 
a youth of celeſtial beauty, and to have 
a majeſty in his air, and a gracefulneſs 
in his motion, far above any perſon 1 
had ever beheld; but I was moſt de- 
lighted with the compaſſionate kindneſs 
which appeared in his countenance, and 
which perſuaded me that he was come 
for my protection. I was going to 
kneel before him, but, with a ſmile full 
of tenderneſs, he haſtily prevented me, 
and ſaid, See thou do it not, for 1 am thy 


fellow ſervant, and only thy guardian 


angel, The other was an old man, 
whole figure appeared mean at a di- 
ſtance, but venerable as he drew nearer. 
An eaſy cheerfulneſs, familiarity, and 
benevolence, conſpicuous in his air and 
addreſs (which ſeemed, nevertheleſs, m 
fome degree to be contradicted by his 
features *) ſo ſtruck me, that I con- 


* See a remarkable print of Socrates in Menage's Laer- 
tius, taken from an antique gem of Antonius Auguſtinus. 
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cluded him to be Socrates, and thought 
myſelf very happy in his company. 
You are welcome, ſtranger, ſaid he, 
with his ancient cheerfulneſs, what do 
you now think of the deſcriptions which 
Homer, and our other Greek poets, 
have given of the ſtate of the dead? 
You are, no doubt, of opinion, that 
their repreſentations of the dead were 
only allegories, invented to deter the 
hving from vice, and incite them to 
virtue; and allegories certainly they 
were, continued he, partly obſcure, and 
partly abſurd, and yet under ſuch 
poetical fictions were couched moſt of 
our inducements to piety and virtue in 
my younger days; but God, of his 
mercy, has accepted my endeavours 
to pleaſe him through. a Saviour whom 
I knew not. I longed 4 for the mani- 
feſtation of a meſſenger from heaven, 
who ſhould reveal the will of the Deity 
to man ; but you Chriſtians, who have 


+ See Plato's Alcibiades, ii. 


been 
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been bleſſed with ſuch a meſſenger, 
have generally made a perverſe uſe of 
his doctrine. True, ſaid I, and may 
the Almighty open the eyes and mend 
the hearts of thoſe that are yet to come: 
But pray, good Socrates, may I be per- 
mitted to aſk how yon prodigions crowd 
is employed? a multitude makes no 
crowd here, ſaid he, as it commonly 
does on earth; there is no preſſing or 
ſqueezing for place among us; for as 
our compoſition is pure and refined, 
whenever any thing is to be ſeen or 
heard, which naturally brings a multi- 
tude together, we preſently ſlip into a 
theatre prepared to our hands, larger 
or ſmaller as the occaſion requires, and 


ars every perſon glides ſwiftly into his pro- 
om per place, higher or lower in the 
mi- theatre; and, as we hear and ſee di- 


ſtinctly at a great diſtance, there is no 
neceſſity to thruſt ourſelves near an ob- 
ject, in order to view or underſtand it 
more accurately. As to yonder mul- 
titude, 
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titude, you ſhall know their buſineſs 
preſently, for we came at your friend's 
requeſt, on purpoſe to give you à ge- 


neral idea of our common entertain- 


ments in this place. Be wiſe, and you 

ſhall ſee a great deal more hereafter. 
We then drew near to one of theſe 
theatres, which to me appeared a more 
magnificent and beautiful ſtructure than 
I had ever ſeen or read of before. The 
body of the building, together with the 
columns and decorations within and 
without, ſeemed: to be of the whiteſt 
and moſt delicate marble, finiſhed with 
amazing art; the ſeats and benches of 
pure gold, and the area of the fineſt 
emerald; the whole illuminated with a 
fplendour and brightneſs which 1 am 
not able to deſcribe. Here an angel 
of high rank was explaining to the ſpi- 
rits lately arrived, the nature of the hu- 
man mind, the beauty, extent, and ne- 
ceſſity of virtue; the reaſons of the 
foul's connection with the body, the 
| bands 
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bands of their union; and the certainty 
of a reſurrection. The audience liſten- 
ed with admiration and joy, and I was 
ſo charmed with the entertainment, and 
ſo eager to underſtand the ſubjects he 
treated on, that 1 would have continued 
there, had not my guides admoniſhed 
me to ſtep further, 

I ſhall conduct you next, ſaid Socra- 
tes, to an aſſembly which ſeldom meets, 
but happens to be now ſitting. It is a 
rendezvous from all nations, of thoſe 
who made it their buſineſs on earth to 
inquire with reverence into the works 
of God, from the ſolar ſyſtem and ec- 
centric comet, down to the ſmalleſt 
plant and minuteſt inſet, It is not 
here, continued he, as on earth, where 
the human mind, from the narrowneſs 
of its capacity, and the richneſs of the 
works of creation, is obliged to confine 
itſelf to one branch of knowledge. Here 
the mind is fo enlarged, that the former 
ſtudy of an age is ſoon acquired, and 

pet 
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yet the fulneſs, variety, and beauty to 


be met with in every work of the Al- 


-will furniſh new arguments of admira- 


K 

ao 5 8 
mighty, are ſo inexhauſtible, that they a 
d 

7 


tion and praiſe to all eternity. This 


aſſembly meets at ſtated times, in order tc 
to communicate their diſcoveries one th 
to another. A genius practiſed in ſuch pl 
contemplations, either learns from a ſu- it 
perior ſpirit, the true nature and eſſence m 

of any ſubſtance which he defires to pa 

know, or travels himſelf, in a very little on 

time, to any remote part of the univerſe, tio 

to make diſcoveries on the ſpot. The co! 

diſcovery that he has made (for there of 
is but one language here) is communi- WF the 
cated to the whole aſſembly, and every hea 
member takes his turn; while, at the ed 
fame time, a company of angels afliſts WW voi 
to do honour to the aſſembly, and far-| ( 

ther elucidate, if deſired, the facts relat- ing 
em! 


ed by each ſpeaker: And upon every Ml * 
new diſcovery, a ſhout of praiſe and tive 
thankſgiving is ſent up to him whole ill Fadia 


power 
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power and wiſdom are infinite. My 
guides had been drawing near to this 
aſſembly all the while that Socrates was 
deſcribing it; and we came up at the 
moment when a member, who had at- 
tended a comet in ſeveral directions, 
through different tracks of ſpace, ex- 
plained to the ſociety the curve which 
it deſcribed, and the cauſe by which its 
motions were regulated in the various 
parts of its rapid courſe; upon which 
one of thoſe joyful hallelujahs, men- 
tioned before, was ſung by the whole 
company. The ſplendour and majeſty 
of this afſembly ſo tranſpotted me, and 
the ſweetneſs of the muſic filled my 
heart with ſuch delight, that I attempt- 
ed to join in the chorus, but found my 
voice too feeble for their exalted pitch. 

Obſerve there, ſaid Socrates, (point- 
ing to a ſtately portico near this aſ- 
ſembly) a ſele& company of contempla- 
tive ſages ſurrounding that graceful and 
radiant ſeraph, who to their entire fatiſ- 
F faction, 
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faction, and tranſcendent joy, unfolds t 
to them thoſe myſteries of providence a 
which they could not co:nprehend on r 
earth, and clears up every obſcure ſtep p 


of the divine oeconomy, with which 
they deſire to be made acquainted. 

But do not imagine, from what you 
have yet ſcen, that this region is de- 
ſtined to beſtow happineſs only upon 
the inquiſitive and learned. Piety, 
righteouſneſs, and charity, practiſed on 
earth are infinitely more regarded here 
than ſcience; but at the ſame time I 
muſt tell you, that all who are admitted 
hither, whether male or female, old or 
young, Grecian or Barbarian, (as we 
Greeks uſed arrogantly to diſtinguiſh 
mankind) become ſoon more knowing 
than the moit learned man on earth 
ever was. For, as the different attain- 
ments of men among you ariſe, for the 
moſt part, from the different diſpoſition 
of their organs, and their different op- 


portunities of improvement; and as 
the 
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the organs and opportunities of all here 
are equally good, the only conſpicuous 
regard paid to human creatures in this 
place, ariſes from the different degrees 
of piety and virtue, which they acquired 
in their ſtate of probation; and you 
will find that they are ranked accord- 
ingly, but ſtill without raiſing any envy 
or jealouſy in thoſe of inferior degree; 
for every individual is conſcious, that 
he enjoys the greateſt felicity he is ca- 
pable of, and unſpeakably more than he 
deſerved. 

I mult alſo inform you, that virtuous 
friendſhips cultivated on earth are not 
broke off here; for though every crea- 
ture you ſee loves you, and is wonder- 
fully ready to oblige you, yet next to 
W the preſence and favour of God, your 
triends are the greateſt delight of your 
heart, Here are myriads of huſbands 
and wives, parents and children, rela- 
tions, companions, and neighbours, ex- 
preſſing their minds in the higheſt 
F 2 ſtraing 
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| ſtrains of gratitude and praiſe to the 
Supreme Being; who, after all their 
tedious care and ſolicitude on account 


of each other, after all the vexations 
and diſappointments they met vitł in 
the world, has at laſt admitted them in- 
to thoſe bleſſed manſions, from which 
every fort of wickedneſs and diſtreſs is 
baniſhed for ever, and where they will 
ſee each other happy, without interrup- 
tion, and without end. 

Your own eyes, faid he, ſhall con- 
firm the truth of what J have told you; 
and immediately he conducted me to 
the ſummit of a high hill, where all 
the great beauties of nature lay blend- 
ed together, in a charming wildneſs 
around me, and where the whole re- 
gion was full of people; but when ! 


fixed my eye on any particular pro- 


ſpect, it appeared like an immenſe gar- 
den laid out with a regular variety, 
where the verdure of trees and lawns, 


the beauty of flowers and fruits, the 
brightnels 
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brightneſs and motions of waters, and 
the contraſt of light and ſhade that ap- 
peared through the whole, formed the 
moſt delightful landſchape I ever be- 
held. | 

In yonder arbours, alcoves, and 
walks, continued he, you have a view 
of the relations and friends I mention- 
ed, in converſation fweet and pleaſing 
beyond all human imagination. You 
ſee allo theatres, porticos, pavilions, 
temples, chapels, and oratories, of va- 
rious materials, dimenfions, and archi- 
teCture, where larger and ſmaller com- 
panies frequently meet to improve 
themſelves in every heavenly virtue, 
to admire the works of creation and 
providence, and to adore the au- 
thor of all their felicity; at which 
times, to their inexpreſſible joy, they 
are admitted into as full a view of the 
tranſcendent glory of the Almighty, 
and as large a participation of his fa- 
vour, as their reſpective minds are at 
F 3 preſent. 
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preſent able to receive. Here Socra- 


— 


fight of them was tranſporting. Blel- the 
ſed ſociety, cried I! no wonder the 
martyrs of old, and good men in all 
ages, deſpiſed temporary afflitions for 
the joy which was ſet before them. Blel- 
ſed indeed, ſaid Socrates, and yet how 
eaſily may that bleſſing be attained! 
What madneſs has poſſcſſed mankind, 
that they could not all come to this 


tes pauſed a moment, and I looked in- f 
to two or three of thoſe temples and tl 
oratories, where, with the utmoſt plea- Vi 
| fure, I beheld ſeveral of my departed e: 
it friends, whoſe lives were exemplary for w 
1 piety and goodneſs. Some of theſe, in hi 
1 loud and melodious anthems, exalted the 01 
0 name of their Creator, and ſome, in ex- ar 
761K preſſive ſilence muſed his praiſe *. Their gr 
6" garments ſhone like light, a radiant pc 
. crown encompaſſed their heads, and th 
1 1 their countenances diſcovered ſo much ed 
1 | ſatisſaction and benignity, that the very in 
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place, conſidering the rational and 
advantageous conditions required of 
them, the gracious encouragements g- 
ven them, and that none are finally 
excluded, but thoſe perverſe wretches, 
who have contracted ſuch deliberate 
habits of malice and wickedneſs, with- 
out repentance, that our converſation 
and employment here would be diſa- 
greeable and irkſome to them; ſup- 
pole they could be admitted, But 
there is a very different abode appoint- 
ed for miſcreants, who took pleaſure 
in affronting the Deity, and injuring 
their neighbour. 

He then led me to the brink of a 
dreadtul precipice : Look down there, 


| ſaid he, and view the habitation of mi- 


ſery, and liſten to the groans of an- 
guiſh, What the final reſult will be 
with reſpect to theſe criminals, God 
only knows, who puniſhes for the ſake 
of juſtice, example, and amendment, 
and not through fear, anger, or re- 


venge, 
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venge, as man often does. One thing 
we are fure of, which is, that the 
great Judge of the univerſe will finally 
determine what is wiſeſt, beſt, and fit- 
teſt to be done with reſpect to all his 
creatures, to the full conviction of eve- 
ry rational being. 

I find that Chriſtians daily offer up 
this petition to the Deity, Thy Kingdom 
come, in a prayer taught them by him 
who perfectly knew the will of heaven. 
But how can God's blefled kingdom 
of univerſal righteouſneſs, charity, ho- 
lineſs, and happineſs come, while ſo 
many myriads of reaſonable creatures 
continue diſobedient and refraQory ! 
May not puniſhment, proportioned to 
the heinouſneſs of their crimes, and to 
the malevolence of their diſpoſitions, 
together with ſome remote hope or 
poſlibility of pardon, or ſome other 
method contrived by infinite wiſdom, 
though unknown to us, at laſt produce 


humiliation and amendment ? Where- 
as 
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as eternal and horrible deſpair can pro- 
duce nothing but blaſphemy, malice, 
and diſtraction, which feem repugnant 
to the ends of creation, and to that 
order and beauty preſerved in the go- 
vernment of the univerſe. Does it be- 
come weak and ignorant man to af- 
firm, that there ſhall be no end of fin, 
which is ſo hateful to God, whoſe pre- 
rogative it is to bring order out of con- 
fuſion? but my fight is too feeble to 
penetrate ſo far into futurity. To the 
wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs of God, 
therefore, I leave the fate of thoſe 
unhappy criminals to be determined, 
But J perceive that ſuch a diſmal ſcene 
ſhocks you! This exalted ſpirit, con- 
tinued he, (bowing reſpectfully to my 
guardian angel, who accompanied us 
all the while) can entertain you better. 
The angel then taking me gracioully 
by the hand, ſaid, I am glad to meet 
you here in any ſhape, becauſe I hope, 
tat what you ſee among us will give 
you 
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you a juſt idea of the value and dignity 
of the human mind, and evermore in- 
duce you to purſue objects worthy of 
that image after which you was created. 
How vain, trifling, and tranſient, are the 
honours, wealth, and pleaſures of the 
earth, compared with the tranſcendent 
and endleſs happineſs enjoyed here! The 
great privilege and glory of man, his 
principal and almoſt only ſuperiority o- 


ver the beaſts of the field, conſiſt in the 


relation in which he ſtands towards God; 


in being made after his likeneſs, capable 


to ſerve him, and to enjoy his preſence 
and favour for ever. The time will come, 
when the righteous among mankind 
ſhall be raiſed to the rank * in which 
I now ſtand, and perhaps a great Meal 


higher, through the favour of the Al- 


mighty, who is perpetually enlarging 
our capacities, and drawing us nearer 
to himſelf in every kind of felicity. My 
endowments, at preſent, excel what 


See Spectator, No. 3. 
they 
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they were at my firſt produQtion; for 
it is impoſſible to have ſo near a view 
of the wiſdom, goodneſs, and holineſs 
of God, as we enjoy in this place, 
without receiving continual improve- 
ments. You think your faculties great- 
ly refined by a curſory mingling- with 
the world of good ſpirits. How will 
they be really exalted, if/ ever you 
come to dwell in theſe regions, where 
the ſource of all perfections is viſible ? 
How often have I pitied your folly, 
when you have given way to your paſ- 
ſons and appetites, and deviated from 
your plain and known duty, which is 
the only path that leads hither. I could, 
and did frequently guard you from the 
ſnares of men, and wicked ſpirits; and, 
in manifeſt dangers, ſeconded the re- 
monſtrances of your own conſcience, 
by ſuggeſting proper reaſons againſt fin, 
while yet your mind heſitated between 
your duty to God and the allurements 
of the world. But I had no orders to 

| over-rule 


A. 


over- rule your freedom, or defend you 
from yourſelf, when you was perverſely 
determined to gratify your vicious in- 
clinations. Come, nevertheleſs, (con- 
tinued he; with an air of tenderneſs 
and compaſhon) I will now conduct 
you to yonder eminent temple, and will 
there ſhew you as much of the exter- 
nal majeſty of the Almighty, as a dim- 
ſighted mortal can behold. And, as 
we went along, he continued his gra- 
cious diſcourſe in the following manner, 

O that men would ſincerely endea- 
vour to entertain a juſt conception of 
the Deity, of his excellencies and per- 
fections; and would in all events re- 
ſolve, to the utmoſt of their power, to 
perform the plain and obvious duties 
of loving God and their neighbour, 
and never quit the road of righteouſnels 
and holineſs, to ſearch for any other 
by-paths to heaven: hereby they might 
ſecure to themſelves, through the merits 


and interceſſion of the great Redeemer, 
3 
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2 joyful reception into this region of 
light and truth, where their capacities 
would ſoon be enlarged, all their miſ- 
takes rectified, and themſelves made, 
beyond imagination, happy. How much 
wiſer would ſuch a conduct be; than to 
wrangle and diſpute concerning difficult 
points, which they do not yet under- 
ſtand, hating in the mean time and 
perſecuting their neighbours, becauſe 
they differ in opinion with them on 
thoſe abſtruſe ſpeculations. There is 
nothing more certain, than that the 
ſupreme Being cannot make himſelf 
leſs infinite than he is in every excel- 
lence, in order to accommodate his 
immenſity to the narrow apprehenſion 
of mankind, or make his conduct, in 
every inſtance, obvious to the human 
underſtanding. Why then ſhould ſuch 
a weak, ignorant creature, as man, 
break through all the plain rules of 
charity, ſwell with pride, and damn 


and perſecute his neighbours, becauſe, 
* in 
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in ſome high and intricate points, they 
cannot think as he does? O that they 
would all rather ſtrive, by a ſincere and 
humble practice of piety and virtue, to 
arrive at this place, where their under- 
ſtanding will be wonderfully enlight- 
ened, and all their doubts quickly re- 
moved! We, whoſe intellectual facul- 
ties are far ſuperior to thoſe of man, 
when we contemplate the divine nature 
and perfections, and his government of 
the univerſe, perpetually diſcover new 
_ glories, and new matter of wonder and 
adoration, and ſhall diſcover more and 
more to all eternity. Nay, (to uſe the 
words * of one of your own ſpecies,) 


Eternity is too ſhort to utter all his praiſe. 


As the angel had pronounced theſe 
words, we found ourſelves near the 
temple, and I perccived innumerable 
rays of a glorious light darting from 
it, which far ſurpaſſed the ſun in bright- 


-* Addiſon's hymn in Spectator, No. 453. 
nels, 
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neſs, and yet rather invigorated than 
dazzled the fight. But when we ar- 
rived at the outer gates, and the angel 
was going to open one of them, con- 
ſcious of my own unworthineſs, and 
afraid to appear in the preſence of him 
whoſe eyes are purer than to behold ini- 
quity, I was ſtruck with ſo great an 
awe of the majeſty and holineſs of God, 
that I immediately awaked, and found 
my bed trembling under me. 
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MEDITATIONS 
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SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 


MEDITATION LI 


ITH me the day is far ſpent, 
and the night is at hand, The 

great buſineſs on which I was ſent into 
the world is ſcarce begun; and yet I 
know, that I muſt and ſhall ſoon ap- 
pear before the tribunal of God, to 
give an account of my behaviour. Aw- 
ful thought! What ſhall Ido? I would 
gladly return to thee, O my Father 
and my God, and dedicate the remain- 
ing part of my life to thy ſervice. But 
wilt thou accept the offer which I make 
at the eleventh hour? eſpecially ſince 
it was not through any want of the 
ſtrongeſt inducements to ſerve thee, 
that I have ſo long continued to ne- 
1 glect 


- wards 
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glect my duty, but becauſe I was a 


ſlave to my own unruly appetites and 
paſſions, and ſtifled the witneſs of God 
in my heart, which remonſtrated againſt 
my follies. I have no plea for my tran. 


greſſions, and therefore have reaſon to 


dread thy diſpleaſure. _ Shall | then de- 
ſpair of the mercies of my God? No! 
That I will never do, for though he ſlay 
me, yet will I put my truſt in him. When 
I reflect on the time paſt of my life, 
and review the part which I have acted 


in the world, the retroſpect is indeed 


gloomy and comfortleſs. I tremble at 


the remembrance of my treſpaſſes. The 


frequency and guilt of them are dread- 
ful to me. I have treſpaſſed againſt 


every obligation to gratitude, and have 
employed the very favours which God 
beſtowed upon me, to purchaſe the fol- 


lies of ſin. On the other hand, when 
conſider the relation in which I ſtand 


to the great God and Father of all, 


and view the part which he acts to- 
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wards his creatures, the proſpect grows 
clearer; I muſt not, I cannot deſpair. 
He was pleaſed to create-me after his 
own image, to make me capable of ſer- 
ving him, of being admitted into his pre- 
ſence, and of enjoying his favours for 
ever. His mercies have followed me 
all the days of my life. He has ſup- 
ported me under a multitude of adver- 
ſities, any one of which might have 
overwhelmed me, had not his goodneſs 
interpoſed. He has even defended me- 
againſt myſelf, and protected me againſt 
the natural conſequences: of my own. 
wickedneſs and folly. The convenien- 
cies and comforts: of life which I en. 
joy, I owe all to his bounty. The hap- 
py opportunity of recollection and a- 
mendment, which he has graciouſly: 
vouchſafed to beſtow upon me, free 
from the cares and diffipations of the 
world, is a mercy for which my ſoul 
deſires to bleſs and praiſe him for ever. 
But, above all, when I conſider, that 
God 


so MEDITATIONS. 
God ſo loved the world, as to ſend his 


own Son to redeem it, and to call ſin- 
ners to repentance and favour; this 


amazing teſtimony of his condeſcenſion 1 
and goodneſs is fufficient to revive the 

moſt languid hope! Why art thou, there- m 

fore, ca/t down, O my ſoul, and why art Ce 


thou diſquieted within me? Hope thou in 
God, for I ſhall yet praiſe him, who is 
the light of my countenance, and my God. 
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HEN I examine my own heart, 

I find that I have committed a 
multitude of grievous fins, for which I 
can make neither apology nor reſtitu- 
tion, and for which I am aſhamed to 
lift up my eyes unto God. And even 
yet, while I am aſhamed of my paſt of- 
fences, I {till find an undiſciplined pro- 
penſity in my heart to heſitate: between 
my duty to God and the deluſions of 
the world, and to extenuate faults, 
which a ſincere and upright ſoul would 
condemn without any deliberation. I 
lind alſo in myſelf, on ſeveral oceaſions, 
an impatience of contradiction, and a 
peeviſhneſs which cannot be pleaſing 
to God or to my neighbour, and which 
1 would be glad to conquer, 'O moſt 
merciful Father, how different is my 
diſpoſition from the meekneſs, humi- 
ity, and patience of my Redeemer ! O 
when, 
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when ſhall I ſeriouſly and conſtantly en- 
deavour to imitate his virtues? Upon 
the whole, in all my ſcrutiny, I find 
myſelf guilty in the fight of God, and 
have no hope left but in his goodneſs, 


and in the merits and interceſſion of 


my Redeemer. 1 will theretore throw 
myſelf at his feet, for as his majeſty is, 
ſo is his mercy. Though I am but 
duſt and aſhes, yet he is my Father, 
and let him diſpoſe of me as he pleaſes. 
If his infinite goodneſs will fully and 
freely pardon my tranſgreſſions for the 
fake of my Redeemer, bleſſed be his 
glorious name for ever. But if my fins 
are ſo great, my repentance ſo inſincere, 
that I muſt be puniſhed for my amend- 
ment; even in that caſe, bleſſed be his 
adorable name, and let his holy will be 
done, and let me ſubmit with reſigna- 
tion and cheerfulneſs to his fatherly 
corrections, and though he ſhould flay 
me, yet let me put my truſt in him. 
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MEDITATION III. 


Of man's interęſt in the perfections of the 
Deity. 


MN1POTENCE is his ſhield ; un- 
erring wiſdom his guide; bound- 
leſs goodneſs his preſent joy and future 
hope; infinite holineſs and rectitude his 
example to be imitated, according to 
his poor capacity, and a light to ſhew 
him his own vileneſs: Infinite majeſty 
inſpires him with awe and reverence 
and infinite juſtice with righteouſneſs 
and obedicnce. Omniſcience and omni- 
preſence ſtrike him with terror when 
he does evil, and fill him with joy when 
he does well, The relation of Creator 
and Father engage him to love and 
adore: God's natural and moral go- 
vernment of the world, give peace and 
lecurity to his mind, as it ſatisfies him, 
that the divine providence can and al- 
Ways will bring order out of confuſion. 


A 
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A PRAvER, formed upon the conſidera- 
tion of ſome of the attributes of the 
Deity. 


GOD, who didit create man after 
thy own image, vouchſafe to give 
me right conceptions of thee,. and to 
imprint on my ſoul the awful conſidera- 
tion of thy glotious attributes, ſo deeply, 
that I may, at all times, be aſhamed 
and afraid to offend thee. Let me, with 
joy and adoration, contemplate thy a- 
mazing love, in ſending thy Son into 
the world to redeem loſt man, Oh: 
that I could in return, love the Lord 
my God, with all my heart, with all 
my ſoul, with all my ſtrength, and with 
all my mind; and ſhew the ſincerity 
of my love, by yielding a perfect obedi- 
ence to all thy commandments. 
Stamp on my ſoul a deep impreſſion 
of thy goodneſs, which every creature 
partakes of. O let me pay my tribute 


of gratitude and praiſe for this thy in- 
eſtimable 
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eſtimable goodneſs and beneficence as 


long as I have any being: And let me 


always endeavour to do good to my 


fellow creatures, who ſtand in need of 
my aſſiſtance, as far as my feeble power 


reaches. 


Let me perpetually bleſs thy wwi/dom, 
which, in every diſpenſation of thy pro- 
vidence, uniformly does what is fitteſt 
and beſt, which brings order out of con- 


fuſion, and light out of darkneſs. Sure- 


ly, thy infinite wiſdom challenges my 
cheerful reſignation to thy holy will at 


all times, and forbids my repining at 


thy diſpenſations, upon any pretence 
whatſoever, 
Let me never forget thy omnipreſence, 


before which J continually ſtand, and 


from which no privacy or darkneſs can 
hide me. And fince it is impoſſible to 
flee from thy preſence, O teach my ſoul 
to take delight in thy vicinity, and avoid 
every thought, word, and deed, that can 


give thee offence. 
H Permit 
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Imprint upon my ſoul thy truth and 
rectitude, which challenge from me a 
thorough ſincerity and uprightneſs of 
heart, an averſion to hypocriſy, to all 
intercourſe with ſin, and to every kind 
of heſitating between God and mam- 
man. | 

Let me ſtand in continual awe of thy 
Juſtice, which will by no means clear 
the guilty and impenitent, and which 
warns me to fin no more, leſt J ſhould 

be cut off amidſt my provocations, and 
have my portion with the wicked. 

Let thy bleſſed Spirit enable me to 


revere thy holineſs, which is more pure 
than 
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; Permit me to adore thy omnipotence, t 
'4 which made the univerſe out of no- ( 
W thing, and ſupports it every moment, 2 
f And from the conſideration of this at- * 
# | tribute, let me put my entire truſt in A. 
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than that thou canſt behold iniquity. 
O! when ſhall J learn to abhor myſelf, 
and repent in duſt and aſhes for my 
many tranſgreſſions? Cleanſe me, O 
moſt holy God, from every pollution, 
that thou mayeſt not think me too vile 
to be received among the number of 
thy ſervants. | | 
Give me, O God, an awful impreſ- 
ſion of thy ſerenity and peace, which 
paſs all underſtanding! Clear my ſoul 
from every confuſion. Wean my heart 
from all unreaſonable attachments to 
this world: and for the merits and in- 
terceſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, vouchſafe to 
beſtow upon me all thoſe graces and 


virtues that will ſecure me thy peace 
and favour for ever. 
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MEDITATION IV. 


Of the vanity of riches, honcur, and ſen- 
ſual pleaſures, compared with piety and 
virtue, | 


"HERE is no ſecure or permanent 
comfort in any thing but in thy 
favour, O eternal God, who art the 
fame to-aay, yeſterday, and for ever, 
without variableneſs or ſhadow of turn 
ing. Every thing elſe which we pofleis, 
is: vain, fluctuating, and unſatisfactory. 


Thoſe things which men purſue with 


the greateſt eagerneſs, what ſolid and 
laſting comfort can they beſtow ? Are 
not riches, honour, power, pleaſure, and 
friends, the principal objects which we 
have in view, and court with the great- 
eſt aſſiduity and earneſtneſs? Let us 
therefore examine them reſpeCtively, 
and ſee what permanent ſatisfaction 
any or all of them can afford. 


Riches frequently take to themſelves 
wings 
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wings and flee away, and leave the 
owner much more unhappy than they 
found him. Unfruitful ſeaſons, bad 
money ſecurities, controverted titles to 
eſtates, loſſes by fire and water, falſe 
friends, intemperance, profuſeneſs, long 
ſickneſs, civil wars, and a hundred ac- 
cidents beſides, which we can neither 
prevent nor remove, may deprive us of 
riches. Have not I feen, with pity 
and regret, ſeveral who were the boaſt 
and envy of the cities where they lived, 
come to poverty and contempt in a few 
years? Wealth is indeed a bleſſing, if 
it is employed in a ſubſerviency to vir- 
tue, otherwiſe it is a fnare and a curſe, 
Adored for ever be thy name, O moſt 
gracious God, who, by means of my 
labour and induſtry, haſt vouchſafed to 
beſtow upon me a competency of the 
good things of this world. Enable me 
to make a proper ufe of thy bounty, 
and to conſider, that as I received all 
from thy gracious hand, ſo it is my 


I 3 duty 
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duty to employ what is ſtill thy own, 
according to thy deſire. Preſerve to 
me, if it is thy bleſſed will, what thou 
thyſelf haſt been pleaſed to give me, 
amid(t all the dangers that ſurround 
me; but if thou ſhouldit think proper 
to do otherwiſe, let me not only be con- 
tented, but cheerful under thy diſpen- 


fations, and let me, in every event, 


bleſs and praiſe thy holy name for ever. 


As to honours, if they miniſter to 


pride, and tempt to ſin, the poſſeſſors 
were much better without them. As 
to that honour, particularly, which de- 
pends on popular applauſe, there is no- 
thing more inconſtant, or leſs valuable: 
The voices which are loud for you to- 
day may, through faction or envy, with- 
out any fault of yours, be as clamorous 
againſt you to-morrow. Of this there 
have happened a thouſand inſtances in 
every country. And as to titles of nobi- 


lity, if they are not accompanied with . 


merit, * make the owners more uni- 
verſally 


| 
] 
| 
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verſally contemptible, ſince perſons of 
high quality are, by their ſtation, more 
conſpicuous than their inferiors. O 
my God, let me never covet any other 
title of honour but that of being thy 
faithful ſervant. 

Power, unleſs it is hereditary, is gene- 
rally obtained and ſupported by fraud, 
faction, corruption, or violence, and 
laſts no longer than thoſe means ſub- 
ſiſt; and the hatred, envy, and re: 
venge which commonly purſue it, ſel- 
dom fail at laſt to overtake and pull it 
down. But ſuppoſe it hereditary, yet 
ſtill the trouble which attends it, and 
the bad uſe which is commonly made 
of it, make it, for the moſt part, as ſad 
experience has demonſtrated, a burden 
and a ſnare, rather than any real bene- 
fit to the poſſeſſor. 

Let us next enquire what ſolid com- 
fort can ariſe from ſenſual pleaſures, 
Infamy and: diſeaſe never fail to attend 
them, unleſs they are conſtantly kept 

in 
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in ſubjection to reafon. And is it not 
ſhameful to place our happineſs in ſuch 
gratifications as put us directly upon a 
level with the brutes? O my God, let 
thy grace enable me to keep my appe- 
tites and paſſions always within the 

bounds which thou haſt preſcribed. 
Laſtly, as to the friend/hip of great 
men, a dependence upon them will be 
fure to deceive you, unleſs you mean- 
ly and perpetually facrifice your peace 
and virtue to their intereſt and caprice. 
It is notorious, that an unguarded ex- 
preſſion, a malicious miſrepreſentation 
of any thing you ſay or do, or the 
{ſmalleſt miſtake, is ſufficient to make 
them your enemies. And if it is a 
tried friend, a relation, or child you 
depend on, how ſoon may death ſnatch 
them away, and blaſt all your hopes in 
a moment! Or if a virtuous wife, who 
partakes your cares, who ſtudies your 
eaſe, and whoſe exemplary life makes 
religion amiable; if ſuch a friend, I 
| ſay, 
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ſay, is a real conſolation, as no doubt 
ſhe is, how is your joy turned into 
mourning, in caſe you ſurvive her! 
what heart can conceive a diſtreſs equal 
to the loſs of ſuch a companion! And 
who can defcribe the pangs of grief 
that muſt attend every remembrance 
of her! Here, eſpecially, a thorough 
reſignation to the will of God; the 
hopes of his ſupport; and: the'proſpe& 
of a happy meeting in heaven, muſt 
come to your relief, or you are wretch- 
ed indeed. How properly, therefore, 
do the ſcriptures caution us againſt put- 
ting our zruf# in princes, or in any child 
of man, becauſe there is no help in them. 
O- moſt merciful Father, wean my heart 
from all the ſinful pleaſures of this world, 

and from all reliance on wealth, power, 

or friendſhip therein, but let my affec- 
tion be wholly fixed on thee,” and be 
thou my friend, my guide, and my de- 
pendence for ever, 
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MEDITATION v. 


Of Time. 


IME is one of the greateſt bleſſings 
beſtowed by the Almighty on his 
rational creatures, and yet we common- 
ly make a very bad uſe of it. In the 
days of health and affluence we think it 
too ſhort, and cannot ſpare any part of it 
from our pleaſures to beſtow upon our 
duty. In the days of affliction, indeed, 
we think it abundantly long and tedi- 
ous; and then, if at all, are moſt hke- 
ly to employ it well; but, generally 
ſpeaking, we ſeem to be inſenſible of 
its true value until we are ready to loſe 
it. That it may be of ineſtimable uſe 
to us, we plainly perceive, when we 
give ourſelves leiſure to think, for ſe- 
veral reaſons: Fit, Becauſe our re- 
flections upon it, when properly em- 
ployed, never fail to make us happy. 


duration 


How unſpeakable a bleſſing is perpetual 
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duration to angels and ſaints, who are 
conſcious of having done their duty to 
their gracious Maſter, and who enjoy 
his love and favour throughout that du- 
ration! 2. Becauſe, even in the declen- 
ſion of life, we may ſtill redeem the 


former time which we have miſpent, 


provided we make no farrying to turn 
to God, and put not off from day to day. 
3. Becauſe, after we have obſtinately 
perſiſted in abuſing the whole of it al- 
lotted us by the Creator to' work out 
our own falvation, and when we ſtand 
on the extremeſt verge of life, ready to 
drop into another world, we would 
give all the riches of the earth, if we 
had them, to bring back a portion of 
the time which we fatally miſemploy- 
cd, in order to reform our lives, and 
ſcreen ourſelves from the puniſhment 
due to our fins, when, alas, it is too late. 
How fatal a blindneſs, how perverſe a 
folly is it, therefore, not to lay hold of 
this bleſſing, while it is yet in our power, 
conſidering 
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conſidering that it flies from us every 
moment, and is never to return again 
for a ſecond trial of our obedience. 
When we ſtand on the brink of the 
grave, we ſee things as they really are, 
without any maſk or falſe colouring. At | 
that awful period, power will have loſt | 
its ſtrength to protect, riches their value ' 
to relieve, knowledge its voice to inſtru, a 
and pleaſures their charms to allure; ſo b 


| .that the power which was not before tl 
1 exerted to defend the helpleſs, the tl 
| wealth which never fed the poor, the W 
| knowledge which never perſuaded to ar 
virtue, and the pleaſures which aroſe * 

from vice, were wretchedly employed, ru 

or madly purſued, and, at the gloomy thy 

hour of death, can neither give hope, for 

peace, nor comfort. Gi 

How ſweet, on the other hand, is the fi ©: 

reflection of thoſe whoſe time has been - 

employed to good purpoſe, accord- 95 A 

ing to their capacities and ſtations in = 


the world! How happy is the proſpect 


of the great, whoſe power defended the 
oppreſled, 
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oppreſſed, of the rich, whoſe wealth re- 
lieved the indigent, and raiſed merit 
from diſtreſs, of the learned, whoſe 
knowledge diffuſed a love of virtue and 
piety, and of every perſon-who did all 
the good, and prevented all the evil in 
his power? Their time and their talents 
were wiſely employed. Death does not 
approach them like the king of tetrors, 
but like a friend, who comes to releaſe 
them from the vanity and ſorrows of 
this world, and to charm their minds 
with a proſpect of that everlaſting peace 
and joy; of which they will ſoon be put 
in poſſeſſion. Eternal God, Father and 


ruler of the univerſe, take me under 


thy mighty protection, and enable me 
for the remaining part of my time, by 
a conſtant practice of righteouſneſs, 
charity, and piety, to acquire ſuch habits 
of loving and ſerving thee, that the end 
of my days may be the end of my af- 
flictions, and the beginning of that ſe- 
renity and joy which is the everlaſting 


portion of thy children. 
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07 Triendſbip. 
HE comforts ariſin g # alt the 


good offices of true friendſhip 


are ſo highly valuable, above all that 
riches or power can beſtow, that the 
very mimickry of friendſhip is one of 
the greateſt favours which wealth or 
grandeur can confer on thoſe who poſ- 
leſs them. It is not altogether for their 
own ſake that riches and power are ſo 


much eſteemed, but chiefly for the ſub- 


ſerviency of thoſe friends and partiſans 
which they are ſuppoſed to procure. 
And, if you take away theſe friend- 
ſhips, (falſe and inconſtant as they ge- 
nerally are) riches become uſeleſs, and 


power vaniſhes. A true virtuous friend 


has many amiable qualities, which, in 
a low degree, faintly reſemble the at- 
tributes of the Deity; reaſon wherewith 
to adviſe, love to cheriſh, compaſſion to 


pity, 
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pity, wiſdom to prevent your wants, and 
ſometimes power to reheve them; to- 
gether with integrity and truth to re- 

move all ſuſpicion of deceit and ſelf. in- 
tereſt. In ſhort, the benefits aceruing 
from real friendſhip are ineſtimable: 
A true friend, ſays the fon of Sirach, 
« is a ſtrong defence, and he that has 
found ſuch: a one has found a trea- 
« ſure. Nothing can countervail a 
« faithful friend, and his excellency is 
„ mvaluable.. A faithful friend is a 
medicine of life, and they that feat 
the Lord ſhall find him.“ 

Suppoſe a man to be thrown upon a 
deſolate iſland; and let a ſuperior being 
approach himwith a friend in one hand, 
and all the riches of the earth in the 
other, and give the man leave to chuſe 


which of the two he moſt deſired. 


Would he heſitate a moment to chuſe 
the friend? Of what uſe could riches 
be in his preſent ſituation ? Is there not 
ſomething intrinſic in friendſhip, an in- 

12 ſeparable 
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ſeparable bleſſing, uſeful at all times, 
and in all places, which power and 
riches, deſtitute of friends, cannot be- 
ſow? 

Our firſt parent had all the beainies 
of the creation-to contemplate, all the 
animals under his juriſdiction, and all 
the pleaſures. of paradiſe to enjoy. But 
when. a, true friend was preſented to 
him, he was ſo tranſported with the gift, 
that he ſeemed to neglect all the other 
favours he had received. We hope, 
even at the hour of death, ſoon to meet 
a virtuous friend who has gone before 
us, or whom we leave behind us in this 
world; whereas riches and power (ex- 
cept fo far as we have made a virtuous 
uſe of them) are then to depart from 
us for ever. 

[ bleſs and magnify thy holy name, 
O my gracious God, for thofe faithful 
and upright friends with which thou 
haſt condeſcended to favour me. Let 


their good example excite me to love 
and 
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i and ſerve thee. And, O Lord, if it be 
1 conſiſtent with thy wiſdom and juſtice, 
. let our friendſhip, begun through thy 

mercy here, be cultivated and perpetu- 
8 ated to all eternity. 
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Of a Future State. 
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E are in this world ſo furround- 

ed with objects, which conti- 

nually ſtrike one or other of our ſenſes, 
that we find it a difficult taſk to with- 
draw our attention from them, and 
meditate on things at a diſtance. But 
ſurely, when things at a diſtance are ſo 
very intereſting, as our eternal happi- 
neſs or miſery muſt be, and when we 
are abſolutely certain, that this diſtant 
thing will ſoon be preſent with every 
individual of us who is now alive, it is 
an unaccountable infatuation never to 
think of our future condition. If a 
world to come ſeldom excites our fear 
or hope, becauſe of its imagined di- 
ſtance, it ſhould, at leaſt, employ our 


reaſon 
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reaſon and reflection, becauſe of its 
certainty. But why ſhould not even 
a diſtant proſpect of heaven animate 
and exalt our hope? To a perſon who 
attends to the natural conſequences of 
the univerſal practice of virtue in any 
ſociety, what can appear more amiable 
or more to be deſired than the telicity 
of heaven? 

To be admitted into-the company. of 
angels and ſaints, eminent in virtue and 
piety, among whom benevolence to 
their fellow creatures diſcovers itſelf 
in every action; where, from a pure 
principle of benignity, there is this only 
emulation, who ſhall moſt advance the 
happineſs of others? where thoſe who 
are full of knowledge inform them 
that have leſs, diſplaying the wiſdom, 
the goodneſs, the power, and holineſs. 
of God, to the joy and admiration of 
thoſe whom they inſtruct; where an 
univerſal example of rectitude and pu · 
rity admits no temptation to vice; but, 
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on the contrary, daily improvements 
are made in the knowledge of them- 
felves and of their duty, of the works 
of creation and providence, of God's 
natural and moral government of the 
world, ſubjects equally charming and 
mexhauſtible; and, above all, where 
the irradiations of God*s ſpirit diſcover 
his infinite holineſs, glory, and goodneſs 
toevery individual, in proportion as that 
individual is fit to receive ſuch improv- 
ing communications: This, indeed, is 
joy unſpeakable, which eye has not ſeen; 
nor ear heard, nor entered inis the heart 
of man to concetve. 

View the condition of man in this 
world, and conſider whether his conti- 
nuance here can be any more than a 
ſmall portion of his exi{tence, and then 
fay, whether any other object, beſides 
piety and virtue, is worthy of his ear- 


neſt purſuit? If, from ſeventy years, the 


eommon boundary of old age, you de- 


Auct the time ſpent in the thoughtleſlneſs 
of 
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of childhood, in the follies of youth, in 
the cares and anxieties of manhood, in 
the pains and infirmities of old age, in 
ſleep, neceſſary recreations, dreſſing and 
refreſhments. of the body; how much 
or rather how little, will remain for the 
exerciſe of our mental faculties, which 
alone diſtinguiſh us from the brute crea» 
tion? Would the wife Creator have en- 
dowed us with a reaſonable” ſoul, to be 
annihilated after ſuch a ſhort n of. 
reflection? 

Beſides, if we attend to * common 
calamities of human life, why ſhould 
we imagine, that a gracious God would 
ſend man into the world to fuſſer ſo 
much, and then to be utterly deſtroy- 
ed? The evils we are ſubject to from 
natural diſtempers, from accidental 
hurts, from our own vice and folly, and 
irom the violence and wickedneſs of 
others, are innumerable; in ſo much, 
that all writers, ancient and modern, 
ſacred and prophane, philſophers, hiſto- 
rians, 
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rians, and poets, agree in lamenting the 
afflictions of mankind. To mention 
but a few inſtances of the moſt extra- 
ordinary of theſe calamities: The uni- 
verſal deluge, the plague of Athens, the 
deſtruction of Jerufalem, the perſecu- 
tions and wars on account of religion, 
the irruptions of barbarous nations into 
the more civilized countries of Europe, 
the late earthquake ef Liſbon, and the 
preſent war in Germany! How can we 
reconcile theſe horrid ſcenes with the 
power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of God 
in his government of the world, if man 
was created only to endure fuch ſhock- 
ing miſeries, and then to vaniſh into 
nothing? It has been calculated by e- 
minent mathematicians *, that half the 
human race dies before ſeventeen. H 
therefore this life is but the beginning 
of our exiſtence, and ſcarce long enough 


* See Hally's tables, calculated from the bills of mor- 
tality in Sileſia, and the rules laid down for eſtimating 
the chances of the duration of lives, 


to. 
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to diſcipline and qualify us for the en- 
joyment of the remaining part, what 
folly, what madneſs is it to waſte the 
preſent period in any purſuit which will 
be deſtructive to us when it comes to a 
cloſe! Senſual pleaſures unlawfully gra- 
tified, and riches or power badly em- 
ployed, will obſtru& our future felicity. 
Nothing but piety andvirtue can qualify 
us for happineſs in the yet inviſible part 
of our duration: Nothing elſe is worth 
our attention, and whatever ſtands in 
oppoſition to them ſhould be rejected 
with abhorrence. We muſt look upon 
ourſelves as individuals only of the great 
ſyſtem of the univerſe, under the go- 
vernment of one ſupreme and perfect 
being. We muſt, as far as lies in our 
power, aim at the proſperity of the whole, 
without ever attempting to rob another 
member of the community of any part 
of his convenience in this life, in order 
to appropriate that convenience to our- 
ſelres. In ſhort, we muſt ſincerely en- 

daeavour 
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deavour to do our duty, according to 
the plain and known laws of God, and 
habituate our minds here to partake of 
the pure and virtuous pleaſures of that 
ſociety, into which we deſire to be ad- 
mitted hereafter, and, with a humble 
ſubmiſſion to the divine will, rather be 
pleaſed than terrified at the proſped or 
approach of our removal. 

Almighty and moſt merciful Father, 
author of my life and all my comforts, 
who has vouchſafed to create me after 
thine own image, and to make me capa- 
ble of enjoying thy preſence and favour 
for.ever, let me not deface that image 
by fin and rebellion againſt thee. En- 
able me to keep my affections and ap- 
petites perpetually under the govern- 
ment of reaſon, and let piety and virtue 
prevail over every oppoſition to them 
in my ſoul, during this preſent ſtate of 
trial. And, ſince the ſtruggle cannot 
now continue long, let me enter the liſts 


againſt every corruption of my heart, 
with 
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with reſolution and perſeverance, wait - 
ing cheerfully for that bleſſed day, when 
the tumult of my paſſions ſhall ſubſide 


in peace, and temptations to levity or 


vice ſhall delude no longer, 
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MEDITATION VII. 
Of Conquering Ourſelves. 


O conquer ourſelves, or to bridle 


ſion that ariſe in our minds in oppoſi- 
tion to reaſon, is a noble victory, and 
worthy to be obtained, at the expence 
of any labour or trouble which it may 
coft us. Human life, in this world, is 
properly called a wartare : Our appe- 
tites and paſſions, or the brutal part of 
our compoſition, are perpetually rebel- 
ling againſt our reaſon, ſometimes al- 
faulting it with open violence, and ſome- 
times ſurpriſing it by ſnares too artfully 
laid to be avoided, 

To view the numbers and ſtrength 
of the enemy drawn up againſt reaſon, 
to bring it under ſubjection, is indeed 
terrible. Furious anger, fierce luſt, 
brutal intemperance, rancorous envy, 
cruel covetouſneſs, barbarous revenge, 

indecent 


and check every appetite and paſ- 
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indecent pride, dark treachery, and all 
the horrid train of corruption that d wells 
in an undiſciplined heart; all theſe in 
their turns advancing againſt reaſon, 
conſtitute a ſtrong and dreadful band of 
adverſaries, which muſt be oppoſed with 
the moſt firm and reſolute courage. 
Reaſon indeed has its auxiliaries; con- 
ſcience, the witneſs of God within the 
ſoul, perpetually declaring for it againſt 
every kind of known wickedneſs; diſ- 
grace and ſhame, together with the re- 
ſtraint of human laws, to withſtand vio- 
lence and fraud; ſad examples of diſ- 
eaſes and poverty, to check luſt and in- 
temperance; a moral ſenſe of benevo- 
lence and humanity, to reſiſt covetouſ- 
neſs, anger, and malice; and that peace 
of mind, and unſpeakable complacency, 
which always attend beneficence, to op- 
poſe envy and revenge. But, alas, with 
all theſe reſources, reaſon has generally 
proved too weak for its adverſaries, in 
ſo much, that the wiſeſt obſervers of 

K 2 human 
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human nature have pronounced the ma- 
jority * among mankind to be wicked, 
while only a few exalted + ſpirits, after 
a long and reſolute ſtruggle, have been 
able to conquer their appetites and paſ- 
ſions, and bring them under a thorough 
ſubjection to reaſon. 

This was almaſt univerſally the caſe 
of the world before the appearance of 
Chriſt ; nor need we wonder at it, 
ſince the beſt cultivated ſpirits among 
the heathens were dubious of the im- 


mortality of the ſoul. Socrates himſelf 


diſcourſes with great uncertainty about 
it juſt before his death: And this uni- 
verſal uncertainty made ſome of the 
brighteſt geniuſes of antiquity treat the 
rewards aud puniſhments of a future 
lite as mere tables ||; tor it the ſoul, 


* TAtoves dN im. BIAS, 
+ Pauci quos——ardens evexit ad acthera virtus. 
VIixC. 


Mos te premet nox, fabulacque manes, 
Et domus exi/is Plutonia. Hon. 


ſaid 
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ſaid they, did not ſubſiſt after death, 
how ſhould it be affected with rewards 
and puniſhments? Or, if its exiſtence 
was at beſt but dubious, wherein con- 
ſiſted men's encouragement to virtue ? 
And how ſhould a hard race be run 
with vigour, for a prize which no man 
was ſure of obtaining, ſuppoſe. he had 
conquered ? But bleſſed be the God 
of all mercies, the caſe is now much 
mended, if men would be juſt to them- 
ſelves. The Saviour of the world, who 
knew the neceſlity of righteouſneſs, in 
order to be happy, knew alſo our frail- 
ty and temptations to ſin, and has 
therefore given greater encourage- 
ments, and propoled more powerful 
motives and inducements to the prac- 
tice of virtue than the world ever 
heard of before ; and thereby has ad- 
ded a weight to the ſcale of reaſon, 
which ought to preponderate againſt 
every oppoſition. It you aſk what 
theſe motives and encouragements 


K 3 are? 
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are? J anſwer, in the firſt place, 


that our Redeemer has aſcertained 
the immortality of the ſoul, which 
he alone could do, who came from 
the Father of ſpirits, who perfectly 
knew the” nature of the ſoul of man, 
and the purpoſes for which it was 
created. Secondly, He has diſcovered 
the neceſſity which the foul is to un- 
dergo, to habituate itſelf to the love 
and practice of virtue, in order to qua- 
lify it for admiſſion into that abode of 
purity and holineſs, where nahing un- 
clean can ever enier; and, indeed, 
where no ſpirit, continuing wicked or 
impure, would ever be happy, or re- 
liſh the enjoyments of that blefſed ſo- 
ciety, ſuppoſe it could enter. Nor can 
J poſſibly conceive, what well ground- 
ed hope, or proſpect, a ſinner can en- 
tertain of future happineſs, without be- 
lieving in the merits and ſatisfaction of 
Chriſt, He ſtands, without doubt, 
guilty of many tranſgreſſions, for which 
= | he 
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he can neither make any exeuſe to 
God, nor any reſtitution to the party 
offended. And therefore, as he can 
make no atonement, how can he ex- 
pect forgiveneſs ? Whereas the Chri- 
ſtian has a poſitive promiſe from God, 
through the merits and mediation of 


Jeſus Chriſt, of forgiveneſs and recon- 


ciliation, provided he will repent of the 
evil of his ways, and ſincerely reſolve 


to do his duty for the future. Thirdly, 
He has given us a moſt gracious aſſu- 
rance, that the holy ſpirit of God ſhall 


effectually aſſiſt all who ſincerely en- 
deavour to do their duty; and. ſhall 


either preſerve them from temptation, 


or ſupport and deliver them when they 
are tempted. And fourthly, He has ſuf- 
fered death on the croſs, to vindicate 
the honour of God's Jaws, to ſhew the 
odiouſneſs of fin, to obtain pardon for 
the fincere penitent, and reſtore him 
to the favour of the Deity. | 
With this aſſiſtance and encourage- 
| ment, 
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ment, therefore, we may conquer our 
paſſions, if we endeavour it in good 
earneſt, and we have none to blame 
but ourſelves for any miſery brought 
upon us by our vices. What can a 
wicked man now plead in his own 
Juſtification, when he appears before 
the impartial tribunal of the righteous 
Judge of the univerſe ? Will he dare 
to affirm, that as often as his conſcience 
remonſtrated againſt his inclmation to 
fin, ſo often, at that inſtant, he earneſt- 
ly intreated of God, for Chriſt's ſake, 
to aſſiſt him with his holy ſpirit to con- 
quer the corrupt propenſity of his 
heart? Ah no! for then the Father of 
mercies would have granted his re- 
queſt, 

Almighty and moſt gracious God, 
who, of thy infinite mercy, haſt ſent 
thy Son into the world, to bring life 
and immortality to the cleareſt light, to 
redeem loſt man, and to aſſure him of 


the aſſiſtance of thy holy Spirit, under 
every 


00000 
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every. trial and temptation, while he 1s 
ſincerely detertnined to do his duty, 
and art ready, at his: earneſt requeſt, 
to ſtrengthen him in the practice of 
every virtue: Since thou haſt done ſo 
much for us, O let our ſtubborn Hearts 
be ſoftened by ſuch a profuſion of fa - 
vours; let us, under thy protection, 
ſtruggle vigorouſly againſt every appe- 
tite and paſſion, that would draw us 
aſide from piety and virtue; and let us 
not baſely betray ourſelves, and court 
our own ruin, while thou graciouſly 
deſireſt that we ſhould' repent; amend, 
and be tor ever happy« 


uE Dr 
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MEDITATION 1X. 
V Repentance. 


E are commanded to repent of 

our paſt ſins, and amend our 
lives, if we expe& admittance in the 
kingdom of God, which may be truly 
and literally faid to be near to every in- 
dividual now living upon earth, be- 
cauſe the day of death will quickly over- 
take every one of us, and fix our doom 
for ever. 

The word repentance is, in the origi- 
ginal Greek of the New Teſtament, 
called Hera, which ſignifies a tho- 
rough change of mind. When a ſin- 
ner, therefore, is commanded to re- 
pent, the meaning is, that whereas hi- 
therto he has gone on in a courſe of 
wickedneſs, he muſt now change his 
mind entirely; he muſt be ſenſible of 
and grieved for his former errors, and 


muſt, during the time to come of his 
life, 
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life, proceed in a new and contrary 
courſe of righteouſneſs. 

The neceſſity of this change of mind 
will evidently appear, if we reflect onthe 


f mfinite holineſs of God; on the purity 
2 and piety of angels; on the ſanctity and 
8 benevolence of the {pirits of good men, 
Y who inhabit the regions of bliſs and im- 
* mortality. How abſurd and unnatural 
* muſt it be to imagine, that creatures im- 
r. merſed in ſenſuality and voluptuouſneſs, 
m 


tainted with envy, hatred, and malice, 
; habituated to pride, covetouſneſs, and 
* lying, or delighted with the practice 
it, of fraud, cruelty, and revenge, ſhould 
be admitted citizens of the new Fe- 


n- ruſalem, wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs, 

* and into which any thing that defeleth | 
hi- fall in noways enter! But ſuppoſe ſin- ö 
of ners ſhould be admitted, without a ſin- | 
his cere reformation of mind, what muſt | 
of be the conſequence? If we ſeriouſly | 
nd conſider the refined pleaſures and tran- 

yy icendent joys of thoſe bleſſed regions, 
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which conſiſt in converſing and having 


an intimacy with angels and bleſſed ſpi- 


Tits, full of knowledge, benevolence, 
purity, and integrity; and in being re- 
ceived into the preſence of God, to con- 
template his perfections, and to imitate, 
in a manner adapted to our faculties, 
in holineſs, goodneſs, and truth ; how 
can we imagine it poſlible, that an un- 
reformed ſinner ſhould be properly qua- 
lified to partake of or delight in ſuch 


entertainments? 


Shall it it be ſaid, that the Almighty 
will himſelf change their minds inſtan- 


tancouſly, and make habitual ſinners 


become holy in a moment, without any 
previous repentance? We do not dif- 
pute the omnipotence of God, or that 
he can from ſtones raiſe up children t0 
Abraham. But if it be probable that 
God ever will, by an act of power, 
change an impenitent ſinner into a faint, 
why are we deſired to work out our ſal- 
vation with fear and trembling * Why 

are 
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are we commanded by God to be holy, 
for he is holy? Why are we told the 
ſoul that finneth, he ſhall dic? And why 
have we catalogues given us in ſcrip- 
ture, of ſins which are expreſsly decla- 


red to exclude men from the kingdom 


of heaven? In ſhort, if men may com- 
mit what wickedneſs they pleaſe, and 
God will nevertheleſs make them holy 
in an inſtant, without any previous re- 
pentance, it will follow, that all thoſe 
precepts which recommend the practice 
of piety and virtue, are at beſt uſeleſs, 
and might very well be ſpared. 

It was the opinion of the heathen 
philoſophers, that the joys of the Ely- 
ſian fields conſiſted principally in men's 
diverting themſelves with the ſame a- 
muſements, and in partaking of the ſame 
entertainments, which gave them the 
higheſt pleaſure * in this world. And 


o 


quae gratia curruum 
Armorumque fuit vivis, quae cura nitentes 
Paſcere equos, cadem ſequitur tellure repoſtos. Vito, 


Is Mohammed's 
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Mohammed's paradiſe differs very little 
from the Pagan Elyſium. But how 
groſs ſoever theſe notions be, they 
plainly intimate, that it was natural to | 
imagine, that the habits with which ( 
men left this world, ſhould remain with ] 
them in the next, and according as theſe 
habits were virtuous or criminal, ſhould 
there become their torment or felicity. | 
And though the joys of heaven, which 
the Chriſtian religion has revealed, are 
infinitely more pure, refined, and per- 
fe&, than thoſe which the heathens or 
Mohaminedans have imagined, yet till 
our religion teaches us, that we muſt 
be initiated into theſe joys on earth, be- 
fore we can poſleſs or reliſh them in 
heaven; that is, we muſt endeavour to 
practiſe holineſs, righteouſneſs, charity, 
and every other virtue here, before we 
can hope to take delight in the practice 
of them hereafter, ſince, in the perfec- 
tion, and univerſality of piety and vir- 
tue, the pleaſures of thoſe happy man- 
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Gone do in a great meaſure conſiſt. 
From this we plainly perceive, that the 
commandment which enjoins us repen- 
tance, (like all the other commandments 
of God) is calculated purely for our own 
benefit, becauſe, without this obedi- 
ence, we exclude ourſelves from that 
felicity which Chriſt has purchaſed for 
us, and which is offered to us on the 
conditions of the goſpel. * 
But farther, repentance is not only 
calculated for our benefit, we have alſo 
great encouragement to the practice of 
it, by the earneſt invitation which our 
merciful Father gives us to return to 
him from the error of our ways; © Caſt 
away all your tranſgreſſions, and make 
you a new heart and a new ſpirit, for I 
* have no pleaſure in the death of him 
< that dieth, ſays the Lord God, where- 
fore turn yourſelves and live.“ Again, 
« If the wicked man will turn from all 
<* his ſins that he has committed, and 
* keep all my ſtatutes, he ſhall ſurely 
L 2 «Gs. 
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« hve, and his tranſgreſſions that he has 
„„ committed ſhall not be mentioned 
„ unto him.” Add to this, the de- 
claration made in the goſpel, that there 
is joy in heaven over a ſinner that re- 
penteth. And alſo the example of the 
prodigal ſon: Both which are amazing 
inſtances of the goodneſs and compaſ- 
ſion of our heavenly Father, and, to a 
mind ſuſceptible of gratitude, an irre- 
ſiſtable inducement to repentance. 

Merciful God! ſhall we be ſuch de- 
ſperate enemies to ourſelves, and ſo fa- 
tally negligent of our own happineſs, as 
to ſlight this commandment, of chang- 
ing our heedleſs and vicious courſe of 
life, and returning to thee, while yet it 
is in our power to reſcue ourtclves from 
everlaſting miſcry ? | 

And now to bring this doctrine of 
repentance home to myſelf : What have 
I to plead in excuſe for my fins, and for 
my backwardneſs to repent and amend? 
How often haſt thou, my Father and my 


God, by heaping thy favours upon me, 
invited 
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invited me to taſte and ſee that thou 
art gracious! while at the ſame time, 
the ſtubborneſs of my paſſions and ap- 
petites, and the allurements of ſin, have 
made me cold. and. backward in thy 
fervice! I ſhould probably have periſh- 
ed in the fooliſh indulgence of theſe: 
appetites- and paſſions, if thou, of thy 
infinite compaſſion, hadſt not been plea» 
ſed to ſpare me, until age and reflection 
have,. in ſome meaſure, abated their 
power over my reaſon, And ſhall I, to 
the laſt, make a bad uſe of all thy fa- 
vours ? Shall I now, inſtead of the mad 
pranks. and follies of youth, adopt the 
crafty and over-reaching ſins of age ? 
Forſake me not, O my gracious Lord, 
when L am old and grey-headed. I 
have been eſtranged from thee too long, 
let me now draw near to thee with a. 
fixed reſolution, never to depart from 
my duty for the future. Let ſhame 
and grief, for my former tranſgreſſions, 
poſſeſs my ſoul with an abhorence againſt 
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every deviation from my duty in time 
coming. Let the remembrance of thy 
mercies inſpire my ſoul with gratitude 
to thee, my great benefactor; and let 
my hope, through Chriſt, of thy ac- 


ceptance of my lervice, (miſerable as it 


is, and wretched, alas: as the offerings 
of a frail heart are ſtil] likely to be) de- 
termine my ſoul to ſerve thee, if not 
perfectly, yet, at leaſt, ſincerely, during 
the ſhort remainder of my continuance 
in a vain and vicious world. 


MEDI 
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MEDITATION X. 
Of Heaven. 


HOUGH the Almighty is preſent 

every where, and is not far from 
any of us, as in him we live, move and 
have our being, yet his operations on 
earth are inviſible to mortal eyes. Be- 
hold I go forward, but he is not there; 
and backward, but I cannot perceive 
him: On the left hand where he does 
& work, but I cannot behold him; he 
« hideth himſelf on the right hand, that 
I cannot ſee him“. Heaven is the 
place where he diſplays his glory, and 
manifeſts himſelf openly to his ſervants. 
It will alſo be the final and everlaſting 
abode of juſt men made perfect, where 
their joys will be complete beyond the 
utmoſt extent of their hopes or wiſhes. 


Thoſe bleſſed fouls which adhered to 


Job xxili. 8, 9. 


the 
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the commandments of God, in ſpite of 


all the temptations and ſnares: of a 
wicked world, and ran with patience 
the race that was ſet before them, are 


there, through the merits and interceſ- 
ſion of the Redeemer of mankind, re- 
warded with. everlaſting felicity and 
glory. O wretched and fooliſh heart.! 
wilt thou forfeit this proſpect of happi- 
neſs for the ſake of gratifying an unruly 
appetite, a corrupt paſſion, or an ill- 
judged affection, for any thing that this 
tranſitory life can afford? Can any ſo- 
ciety be equal to that of angels? Can 
any felicity be conceived ſo great, as 

that of being admitted into the preſence 
and favour of God? And (to ſpeak of 
Joys leſs ſublime and more familiar to 
our narow apprehenſions) what charms 
will it not add to the heavenly manſions, 
to enjoy the innocent and entertain- 
ing converſation of thoſe great men, 
who in all ages have made themſelves 
xenowned for virtue, genius, and know- 


ledge? 
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ledge? eſpecially as thoſe extraordinary 
qualities are then diſcovered pure and 
unmixed with vice or error. What a 
heightening it is to this entertainment, 
that envy, hatred, and malice, ſo deteſt- 
able and miſchievous on earth, are now 
no more; and that their place is ſup- 
plied by love, ſincerity, and univerſal be- 
neficence. Here poverty, ſickneſs, and 
pain are unknown, where proſperity, 
vigour, and eaſe reign for ever! Mo- 
roſeneſs and peeviſnneſs are excluded, 
while cheerfulneſs and complaceny a- 
dornevery mind. Fraud, falſchood, and 
oppreſſion are all ſtrangers, in a region 
where goodneſs, juſtice and uprightneſs 
dwell in every heart ; where joy ſmiles. 
in every eye, and glory crowns every 
head; and where (in the intervals of 
praiſe, adoration and thankſpiving, of- 
tered to the majeſty of the ſupreme be- 
ing) a free and familiar converſation 
with angels, ſaints, and ever bleſſed 
friends, enlarges, ennobles, and exalts 


the ſoul. 
MEDI. 


1 
rler IT 
Of Prayer. 


HEN we conſider our natural 
dependence on God, who crea- 
ted us, who preſerves us, who ſupplies 
all our wants here, and from whom 
alone we expect happineſs hereafter, 
there cannot be a more valuable pri- 
vilege conferred upon us than to have 
daily and hourly acceſs to this great 
and gracious Being, to be permitted to 

lay all our complaints before him, and 
to offer our ſupplications to him for re- 
lief. But, happily for us, we are not 
only permitted, we are alſo invited and 
exhorted to pray to him, and aſſured, 
that he who ſeeketh ſhall find, and that 
to hun who knocketh it ſhall be open- 
ed. That it is our higheſt honour, and 
the greateſt mercy that can be ſhowed 
us, to be thus required to addreſs God, 
we {ball cafily apprehend, if, on the 

one 
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one hand, we conſider his infinite wiſ- 
dom, power, and goodneſs, and, on the 
other hand, our own weakneſs, igno- 
rance, and wretchedneſs; that we are 
the loweſt of all the rational creation, 
and that by fin we have made ourſelves 
miſerable, and poor, and blind, and naked. 

But why ſhould we pray, ſince God 
knows our wants before we aſk, and our 
ignorance in aſking, and ſince his good- 
neſs 1s infinite towards his creatures, 
and ready to ſupply all their neceſſities? 
J anſwer, 1ſt, Becauſe God commands 
us to pray, and what are we, that we 
ſhould diſpute his orders ? 2d, To pray 
ſhews that we are ſenſible of our wants 
and of our dependence, which ſhould 
make us more earneſt in aſking aſſiſt- 
ance, and more thankful when it is ob- 
tained, 


What is prayer? Prayer is a devout 


lifting up of our ſouls to God. in faith 


and hope, to implore his bleſſing, and 
comprehends 
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comprehends adoration, confeſſion, pe- 
tition, and thankſgiving. 

As to adoration, what can be more 
reaſonable or becoming our condition 
than to adore him to whom we owe all 
our comforts ; that eternal being of 
infinite wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, 
from whom we derive our exiſtence, 
and upon whom alone we depend for 
every good thing that we either enjoy 
or expect. The thought is boundleſs! 
For whether we contemplate the incf- 
fable perfection of the Deity, or our 
own pitiable indigence, a thouſand rea- 
ſons crowd in upon us which engage 
us to thank, to praiſe, and to adore our 
Friend, our Father, and our God. 

A ſecond part of prayer is confeſſion. 
How can we expect forgiveneſs of our 
ſins, unleſs we are ſenſible of them ? 
And if we are ſenſible that we have of- 
fended, our next ſtep is to be ſorry for 
them, to take ſhame to ourſelves, to 


confeſs our treſpaſſes ingenuouſly be- 
fore 
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fore our Maſter whom we have offend- 
ed, to implore his pardon, for the ſake 
of our Redeemer, and reſolve, with the 
aſſiſtance of his Holy Spirit to ſin no 
more. Since he who knows our frailty 
has been graciouſly pleaſed to accept 
of our repentance, inſtead of unſinning 
obedience, which is not in our power, 
ſhall we endeavour to hide thoſe fins 
of which we are determined to repent? 
No ſurely ; we mult acknowledge our 
faults before we can be in a diſpoſition 
to amend. It is true, that God, in 
whoſe preſence we commit all our wick 
edneſs, knows them perfectly without 
our confeſſion; but it is alſo true, that 
God requires our acknowledgment, not 
to inform him of our guilt, but to teſti. 
ty our contrition, and our deſire to re- 
turn from a courſe of unrighteouſneſs 
and miſery, into the road of virtue and 

happineſs. 
Prayer, in the third place, compre. 
hends petition, according to that excel- 
M lent 
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lent pattern ſet before us by our Lord, 
in which there are four petitions : 1. 
Give us this day our daily bread. ' 2. 
Forgive us our treſpaſſes. 3. Lead us 
not into temptation. 4, Deliver us from 
evil. The reaſonableneſs and neceſſity 
of theſe petitions are obvious to the 
lighteſt conſideration. 1. Give us this 
day our daily bread. There is no man, 
from the king who fits on the throne, 
to the beggar who hes in the ſtreet, but 
flands in need of preferring this peti- 
tion. Suppole a man ever ſo rich, he 
cannot cat his ſilver or gold, or clothe 
himſelf with his woods or fields; and 
unleſs the Almighty vouchſafes to crown 
the year with his bleſſing, there will 
neither be bread to eat, nor wool nor 
flax to clothe the greateſt among man- 
kind. Lamentable, therefore, is the 
vanity of that fool who fancies himfelf 
independent on God in any reſpect, ſince 
the higheſt and haughtieſt man on earth 
(however his pride and ignorance may 


prompt 
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prompt him to think otherwiſe), de- 
pends on God for his daily ſubſiſtence, 
as much, as the beaſts of the field, and 
the fiſhes of the ſea, who all wait upon 
him, that he may give them their meat in 
due ſeaſon. 

The ſecond petition, Forgive us our 
treſpaſles, is not leſs neceſſary to be pre- 
ferred. As, on the one hand, we ſin 
daily againſt God, and the imaginations 
of our hearts are evil continually; and 
ſince, on the other hand, God is holy, 
and hates fin; it follows, that we mult 
be either puniſhed for our iniquities, 
or obtain forgiveneſs of them on the 
the conditions propoſed in the goſpel. 

As to the third petition, Lead us not 
into temptation. When we reflect on 
our ſituation in this world, and the 
many obſtructions we meet with in the 
road to virtue, we have great reaſon to 
watch and pray, that we enter not into 
temptation. We find, from ſad expe- 
rience, that the enticements of the world 
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from without are laying continual ſnares 
for us, to make us prefer pleaſure, pro- 
fit, or power, to our duty; while our 


appetites and paſſions from within are 


ready to betray, and give us up to their 
deluſion. What can a wretch do there- 


fore who is deſtitute of God's aſſiſtance 


to protect him from ſuch powerful ad- 
verſaries? Is he not like a ſhip in a tem- 


peſt without a pilot, ready to be daſh- 


ed to pieces by the firſt rock or bank 
that comes in his way ? 

The fourth petition, Deliver us from 
evil, is alſo indiſpenſably required to be 
offered up in our daily prayers. W hat 
a dreadful number of moral and natu- 
ral evils do continually ſurround us, 
which we can neither foreſee nor pre- 
vent. And where can we be ſecure 
from their attacks, but under the pro- 
tection of that Being of infinite goodneſs 
and power, who is able and willing to 
aſſiſt us if we make him our ſole de- 


pendence ? 
In 
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In the laſt place, prayer comprehends 
thankſgiving. If food and raiment, 
health and liberty, the uſe of reaſon, 
the ſenſe of religion, the proſpect of 
felicity and every bleſſing which we 
enjoy here, or hope for hereafter, can 
fill our hearts with gratitude to the ſource 
from which we derive them all, ought 
we not to bleſs and magnity the glorious 
name of God, andto have his praiſe per- 
petually in our hearts and mouths ? 

O moſt holy and merciful God, flow 
to anger, and of great kindneſs, I have 
fanned, what ſhall I ſay unto thee, O 
thou preſerver of men. If thou wilt 
contend with me, I cannot anſwer one 
of a thouſand. I am aſhamed to lift up 
my face unto thee. Have mercy upon 
me, O God, according to thy great 
goodneſs, according to the multitude of 
thy mercies, do away mine iniquities. 
And let the ſufferings' of thy beloved 
{on atone for my treſpaſſes. Lead me, 
for my Redeemer's ſake, O lead me in 
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the way everlaſting. Teach me to do 
the thing that pleaſes thee, for thou art 
my God. Guide me with thy counſel 
here, and after that receive me with 
mercy. Forſake me not when I am 
old and grey headed, but conduct me 
by thy holy Spirit through the few ſteps 
which yet remain of my paſſage to that 
eternal peace, where temptation, ſin, 
ſorrow and death are unknown. Let 
thy kingdom of univerſal righteouſneſs, 
charity, holineſs and happineſs come; 
and let thy bleſſed will be done in earth 
as it is in heaven. Be gracious to all 
in diſtreſs, O Father of the univerſe, 
and let every knee bow to thee, every 
_ tongue confefs to thee, and every heart 
adore thee, and let the earth be full of 
the knowledge and praiſe of the Lord,. 
as the waters cover the ſea. 


MEDI. 
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Of the wworks of creation and providence; 


I is impoſſible to obſerve what paſſes: 

inthe natural or moral world, without 
acknowledging the wonderful power 
and wiſdom of God in the creation of 
the one, and the government of the: 
other. Why does the ſun move annual- 
ly in the ecliptic, and not inthe equator? 
Is it not to give thereby a comfortable 
viciſſitude of cold and heat, of winter 
and ſummer to the earth; and, by that 
means to beſtow food and health on all 
its inhabitants. For winter *, though 
it ſeems deſolating to the inattentive, is 
nevertheleſs happily employed, in re- 
pleniſhing the ſoil with materials for 
vegetation, neceſſary to the productions 
of the following ſeaſons, which, by their 
gradual heat, bring the fruits of the 
earth to their proper growth and ripe- 


8ee eſſay on the theory of agriculture. 
neſs. 
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neſs. Why is the ocean agitated with 
a never ceaſing flux and reflux? Is it 
not to prevent its waters from ſtagna- 
ting and growing putrid, and thereby 
deſtroying not only all the hving crea- 
tures within it, but alſo all that are near 
it, asfar as the noiſome ſtench, and peſti- 
ferous infection could extend? What 
rolls the earth every day on its axis? 
The merciful appointment of God, in 
order to apply its ſeveral parts, ſucceſ- 
fively, to the enlivening rays of the ſun, 
which cheriſh all its inhabitants, and 
produce ſuch an endleſs variety of pro- 
viſions for their ſubſiſtence. Why do 


the fixed ſtars ſeem, like ſo many ſuns, 


to animate their reſpective ſyſtems thro* 
the immenſe bounds of ſpace? Do they 
not ſet forth to every diſcerning eye, 


the infinite power, glory, and omnipre- 


ſence of the Creator ? And do not the 
reſpective inhabitants of theſe ſyſtems 
ſeem all to partake of his fatherly good- 


neſs? But to deſcribe worthily the ma- 
| Jeſty 
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jeſty and wiſdom of the Almighty in his. 
works, great or ſmall, is above the reach 
of the human mind; as we ſee, that 
every year, and every day, for ages paſt, 
have to the diligent enquirer diſeover- 
ed new beauties in them all; and will, 
for ages to come, ſtill diſcover new 
beauties and wonders, until the enquiry. 
ceaſes, or time ſhall be no more. For, 
are they not all contrived with ſuch a- 
mazing powers and ſprings of action, 


ſo properly adjuſted to their reſpective 


natures, that they muſt for ever declare 
the incomprehenſible wiſdom - of the 


maker, and perpetually raiſe the admi- 


ration of all diligent and judicious ob- 

ſervers ? | 
Nor are the wiſdom and goodnefs of 
God leſs conſpicuous in his moral go- 
vernment of the world, than in its firſt 
production. Having made man cap- 
able of happineſs, he has given him 
all imaginable encouragement to attain 
that happineſs. He has enabled every 
foul 
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foul clearly to diſcern the eſſential and 
eternal difference between moral good 
and evil. He has endowed him with 
freedom of will, to chuſe the one, and 
refuſe the other. He has promiſed end- 
leſs felicity to thofe who will purſue a 
courſe of virtue, and has denounced 
perpetual miſery to ſuch as will perſiſt 
in wickedneſs. The precepts which 
we are commanded to obſerve and 
practiſe, all naturally tend to promote 
our peace and ſatisfaction here, as well 
as our endleſs beatitude hereafter. He 
has comforted man under his natural 
frailties and infirmities, by accepting 
repentance and amendment, inſtead of 
unſinning obedience, for the ſake of 
the atonement made for fin by the Re- 


deemer of the univerſe. He has pro- 
miſed the aid of his Spirit to thoſe who 


fincerely endeavour to ſerve him. He 
exhorts them to offer up their prayers 


to him for a daily ſupply of all their- 


wants, with aſſurance, that he will et- 
feQually 
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fectually relieve them, by doing always 
what will tend moſt to the advantage 
of the ſincere and upright petitioner. 
Add to this, that he has planted con- 
ſcience in the foul, to ſting man with 
remorſe upon committing wickedneſs, 
but to give ſerenity, peace, and joy to 
him who has performed his duty. 
Laſtly, as to a particular providence 
over individuals, a flight attention to 
what happens, either to one's ſelf, or 
one's acquaintance, every day, cannot 
fail to exhibit many ſignal proofs of 
God's immediate care over every ſingle 
creature in the univerſe, and of the truth 
of what the goſpel declares, that he 
clothes the graſs of the field, and not a 
ſparrow is forgotten before him. What 
others have obſerved, I know not; but 
as to myſelf, ſo many and ſo various 
have been the mercies, which in every 
period of my life, I received from my 
gracious God, that I have not words 
ſuſficient to expreſs my thankfulneſs. 
MEDI. 
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MEDITATION XIII. 


Concerning ſeveral wices of which men 


are daily guilty, without attending to 
' the hemouſneſs of them. 


OME of theſe vices are uncleanneſs, 

covetouſneſs, anger, calumny, re- 
venge, envy, pride, lying, intemperance, 
loſs of time, neglect of duty, repining at 
the diſpenſations of providence, fret- 
fulneſs, ingratitude, deceiving in ſmall 
things, and a heart not upright with 
God: All which I ſhall briefly conſider 
in the order here laid down. 

In committing uncleanneſs, you mul- 
tiply fin, by inſnaring the innocent, and 
when once you have debauched and 
ruined them, it is out of your power to 
reclaim them, or make them ſufficient 
reparation for the guilt into which you 
have drawn them. Thus you bring an 
accumulated guilt upon your own head, 


for which you ſtand accountable to the 
great 
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great Judge of the univerſe. In what 


manner can you atone for that multi- 
plication of ſin? Let us ſuppoſe that by 
repentance and amendment, you ſhould 
obtain pardon for yourſelf, yet the other 
party may perſiſt in vice, to which you 
pointed the way; and would it not make 
your heart tremble, and fill you with 
terror and amazement, to reflect, that 
for a momentary gratification, you have 
been the cauſe of infinite miſery to a 
creature, made after the image of God, 
which might have continued innocent, 
had not your fatal temptation inter- 

vened ? {MN 
Covetouſneſs is idolatry, by which you 
affront the Almighty, becauſe you give 
that attention, and pay that aſſiduous 
ſervice to mammon, which is due to 
God only. It is alſo frequently pro- 
ductive of great diſtreſs to your neigh- 
bour, for which you muſt make him 
reparation, or expect to be proportion- 
ably puniſhed, whether you have have 
| N got 
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got poſſeſſion of his ſubſtance, either by 
fraud, or by violence. And ſhould it 
not make the heart of the covetous man 
tremble, to think how he is repreſented 
by the holy Spirit who calls him he 
covetous whom God abhorreth , 

Wrath is like an unruly horſe, which 
you muſt curb and keep in with a 
ſtrong bridle, for if once you give him 
his head, he may run away with you 
to your deſtruction. Or, it is like fire, 
from which you mult Keep at a diſtance, 
for if it once ſeizes upon you, it may 
burn you to aſhes. Be cautious there- 
fore, and when you firſt perceive your 
choler or indignation to be moved, flee 
and make your eſcape to God for pro- 
tection, and implore his aid, that it may 
not faſten upon you ſuddenly. Your 
own reaſon, if you will conſult it, will 
teach you the neceſſity of this caution 
and retreat. Since, therefore, you know 
the conſequence, check your paſhon by 
all means poſlible, and parry the danger. 

Calumny 
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Calumny is both fooliſh and wicked, 
it does no good to the reviler, nor works 
any reformation in the reviled. This 
fin proceeds moſt frequently from ma- 
lice, which is odious to the Deity ; fo 
that, in committing it, you offend the 
great Lord and Father of the univerſe, 
without doing the leaſt good, either to 
yourſelf, or to another. 

Revenge is inconſiſtent with peace 
here, or happineſs hereafter. In con- 
triving the means of executing venge- 
ance, you loſe your inward ſatisfaction 
and tranquillity of mind; and in reſol- 
ving not to forgive your enemies, ac- 
cording to God's poſitive command, 
you forfeit your claim to that pardon 
of your own treſpaſſes, which is promt- 
ſed to thoſe only who forgive the in- 
juries done to themſelves. Is there any 
degree of wiſdom in this behaviour ? 
You will not forgive an hundred pence 
to your fellow ſervant, but execute your 
revenge, and take him by the throat, 

1 until 
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until he pays the debt, regardleſs, at the 
ſame time, of the ten thouſand talents 
you owe to your maſter, who, at your 
humble requeſt, would have compaſſion 
on you, if your unrelenting cruelty to 
another had not obſtructed his mercy. 

Envy is both an impious and au- 
dacious vice. To be diſſatisfied with 
the diſtribution that the wiſe Father of 
the univerſe makes of the good things 
of this world, which are all his own 
property, and which for excellent rea- 
ſons he diſpenſes to different perſons, 
in various proportions, looks like calling 
him to account for his government, as 
if frail man could have ordered things 
better, and made a more equitable par- 
tition. Shocking blaſphemy | What im- 
piety and impudence is this! and yet 
to envy our neighbour for the favours 
which God has beſtowed upon him, is 
to arraign providence as partial to him, 
and regardleſs of our extraordinary me- 
| rit, 
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rit, of which we ourſelves entertain a 
high and groundleſs opinion. 

Pride is a ſilly unnatural vice, and 
was not made for man who ſprang from 
the duſt. What has he to be proud of? 
Is birth, beauty, or bodily ſtrength, a 
juſt cauſe for pride? As to birth, is it 
not more honourable to work out one's 
own dignity, and derive his eſteem in 
the world from virtue and merit, than to 
be the degenerate offspring of an illuſt- 
rious family? The triumph of ſtrength 
or beauty is but of a ſhort duration, and 
gives no ground for pride. A ſharp fit 
of ſickneſs will ſoon demoliſh both; or, 
ſhould they eſcape ſuch a ſtroke, the 
courle of a few years will be ſure to 
complete their ruin. Have we any 
greater reafon to be proud of our in- 
tellectual faculties, which are equally 
liable with our bodies to decay, and 
even to periſh by a thouſand accidents ? 
If a man has good moral qualities, theſe 
ſurely ought not to ſwell his pride; for 
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whoever ſeriouſſy examines his own 
heart, and the paſt actions of his life, 
will, in the progreſs of that examina- 
tion, find much greater cauſe for ſhame 
and confuſion of face, than for pride 
and arrogance. 

Lying is an infamous debafing fin, 
that brings ſhame and reproach upon 


the har; and acts in direct oppoſition 


to the plain purpoſe of God, in giving 
the uſe of ſpeech to man, which was, 
that thereby he might communicate his 


real and genuine thoughts to his neigh- 


bour. It a lie is told on purpoſe to de- 
ceive, the guilt is doubled, by the con- 
junction of fraud with falſehood. It 
it proceeds from vanity, to magnify 
one's ſelf, it rarely anſwers the purpoſe 
of the liar, becauſe a cuſtom of lying 


{ſinks a man into a contemptible wretch, 


and all that he affirms goes tor nothing. 
In thort, it is a vile unmanly vice, in- 
troducing contuſion (as far as the in- 


fluence of the har reaches) into the mo- 
| ral 
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ral government of the world, odious K 
God, and among men particularly dif- 
graceful, 

Intemperance comprehends every ex- 
ceſs in eating or drinking, and in in- 
dulging our appetites or paſſions, which 
in any meature diſorders the mind or 
body, or renders either of them unfit to 
ſerve God, our neighbours, or ourſelves. 
The pleaſure of cating or drinking laſts 
no longer than until our natural appe- 
tite for them is ſatisfied, which is always 
within the bounds of moderation; but 
to eat or drink more than anſwers the 
purpole of retrethment, is a brutal in- 
dulgencethat waſtes the good creatures 
of God, expoles us to diſtempers and 
infamy, and plainly proves us unwor- 
thy of that reaſon by which we are di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the brute creation; 
and all exceſſes of different Kinds are 
equally pernicious. 

Loſs of time is a fatal error. This 
world is our ſtate of trial, If we em- 


ploy 
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ploy our continuance here as we ought 
to do, we ſhall meet with a gracious re- 
ception hereafter; but if we miſpend 
and trifle it away, there is no calling the 
time back again; we ſhall have cauſe 
for ever to lament that we have not 
made a better uſe of it. When a man 
is near his end, and ready to appear be- 
fore-the tribunal of God, to give an ac- 
count of his actions, what would he not 
give for a reprieve of a few days of 
health, to prepare himſelf, by ſerious re- 
pentance and amendment, for ſuch an 
appearance? Why will he therefore, un- 
happily, loſe his time, while yet he has 
it in his power to work out his own ſal- 
vation with fear and trembling ? 

To negle@ our duty of praiſe and 
adoration to God is an ungrateful and 
fooliſh fin. Our whole dependence 1s 
upon him, our whole ſubſiſtence is from 
him, and if he ſhould withdraw his pro- 
tection but for a moment, we are un- 
done. He requires not all our atten- 

tion 
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tion, or all our time, but only that our 


hearts ſhould be ſincere and upright in 


our attachment to him. And, if we 
have any true ſenſe of his goodneſs, 
and of our own wants and weakneſs, 


we ought to rejoice in the privilege of 
being permitted to adore his perfec- 


tions, and to implore his protection and 


mercy. 

To repine at the diſpenſations of pro- 
vidence is a complicated fin, more en- 
ormous than 18 commonly imagined. 


I. it includes pride, and a high conceit 


of our own merit, as if we thought our- 
ſelves overlooked or negleQed, while 
thoſe we fancy our inferiors are more 


regarded. 2. It cenſures the wiſdom 
and juſtice of God in the government 


of the world, as if he was partial in his 


diſtributions, and did not pay a ſuffici- 


ent regard to perſons of our importance. 
Deteſtable vanity ! 3. It argues a fret- 


ful, diſcontented, ungrateful ſpirit, a a 


frame of mind which excludes peace and 
contentment 
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contentment wherever it has taken poſ- 
ſeſhon: So that this ſin of repining 
comprehends pride, audaciouſneſs, im- 
piety, ingratitude, and a peeviſhneſs in- 
conſiſtent with- any degree of felicity. 
Fretfulneſs is alſo a heinous compli- 
cated guilt. It is a mixture of pride 
and impatience. We think ourſelves 
ſuch curioſities, that every thing ſhould 
be ſubſervient to our humours ; and 
when any thing happens to obſtru& our 
profit or pleaſure, our indignation is pre- 
ſently raiſed, be the obſtruction ever ſo 
harmleſs, and we treat it with ſcorn 
and infolence. Did the great God, 


who ſees our folly and madneſs, treat 


us as we do our fellow creatures, with 
contempt and diſdain, what miſerable 
unhappy wretches muſt we be? And 
how dare we take the liberty to inſult 
or abuſe perſons much more valuable, 
perhaps, in the fight of God than our- 

ſelves ? 
Ingratitude is reckoned ſuch an odi- 
ous 
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ous vice, even among ſinful creatures 
like ourſelves, that he who is guilty of 
it is thought capable of any wickedneſs. 
But what is our ingratitude to man, 
compared with our ingratitude to the 
Almighty? To deſert from, or rebel 
againſt him, from whom we have our 
being, and every bleſſing we enjoy, is 
a moſt deplorable infatuation. Ought 
not a generous mind rather to ſuffer 
any affliction, than run the riſk of wil- 
fully offending ſo much condeſcenſion 
and goodneſs, which is ſtill ready to re- 
ceive men upon their repentance and 
amendment, notwithſtanding their for- 
mer baſeneſs and unthankfulneſs? 

To deceive in ſmall things ſhews a 
corrupt heart; and he who will give 
himſelf the liberty to deceive in ſmall 
matters, would undoubtedly deceive in 
the greateſt, becauſe they bring more 
gain, if he were not afraid that great 
frauds would be more carefully enqui- 
red into, and ſooner diſcovered, to his 

confuſion 
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confuſion and ruin. For, as he is not 
influenced by any principle of regard 
to God, who ſces all he does, but only 
by the fear of ſhame and temporary pu- 
niſhment, he is full as guilty who cheats 
in a trifle, as he who defrauds in a mat- 
ter of great conſequence. All the dif- 
ference ſeems to be, that the loſs is not 
ſo great to the perſon injured, but till 
the badneſs of heart in the deceiver is 
equally unjuſtifiable. 

A heart not upright with God, is a 
heart divided between God and mam- 
mon: A heart which, like the Roman 
ſenate under Tiberius, would add Chriſt 
to the number of their gods, but would 
worſhip all their other falſe deities at 
the ſame time. He 1s called a jealous 
God, and requires the whole heart, 
and ſurely a heart fixed on any idol is 
not worth his acceptance. 

A thouſand reaſons, if we were cap- 
able of reflecting wiſely, would deter- 


mine us to ſerve and worſhip him alone, 
with 
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with ſincerity and faithfulneſs; and let 
us not deceive ourſelves, he will not be 
mocked, and can never be pleaſed with 
partial ſervice. O my gracious God, 
let me never heſitate between my duty 
to thee and the deluſion of my appe- 
tites and paſſions; let my heart be ho- 
neſt, pure, and conſtant, in an univer- 
fal obedience and reſignation to thy ho- 
ly will all the days of my life. 
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MEDITATION XIV. 
Of Chriftianity. 


OR my part, I ſee in the Chriſtian. 


ſyſtem ſuch evident marks of truth, 
probity, and goodneſs, and ſuch proofs 
of the approbation of the Deity, that I 
mult believe it came from heaven. 
In the firſt place, the attributes of 
the Almighty, as they are plainly ſet 
forth in this ſyſtem, and the ſincerity 


with which man is directed to worſhip- 


him in ſpirit and in truth, are worthy 
of the ruler of the univerſe; which, ſo 
far as I know, cannot be faid of any 
other religion. Beſides, the precepts 
given in the goſpel for the conduct 
of our lives, have all of them a natu- 
ral tendency to ſecure our peace and 
happineſs throughout the whole dura- 
tion of our exiſtence. 

In the next place, the many bene- 


ficent miracles pertormed publicly by 
| Jeſus 
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Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles, in con- 
fir mation of their miſſion, are, to my 
apprehenſion, a ſure teſtimony of the 
approbation of God, witliout whoſe im- 
mediate power they could not be per- 
formed. But eſpecially the reſurrec- 
tion of our Lord (which is proved by a 
ſtronger and fuller evidence than per- 
haps any matter of fact ever was) is a. 
demonſtration that he was ſent by God; 
for ſure, no man will ſay, that the Al- 
mighty would enter into a colluſion with 
an impoſtor, and exert his omnipotence 
to give ſanction to a lie. 

Again, our Saviour's prediction of 
his own death and reſurrection; of the 
deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt; of the con- 
verſion of the Gentiles;. of the calami- 
ties of the Jews, the total deſtruction of 


' their city, temple, and government ; 
which we know at this day to have been 
all completely verified, were, at the time 
they happened, an irreſiſtible, and ſtill 


continue a permanent demonſtration 
of 
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of his divine miſſion. Laſtly, I can ſee 
no worldly intereſt, or felfiſh views of 
riches, honour, pleaſure, or power, pur- 


fued by Jefus Chriſt, or his apoſtles, or 


by the primitive Chriſtians ; but, on the 
contrary, I find them meekly and pati- 
ently ſuffering all manner of hardſhips 


and cruelties for the ſake of truth, and 


for the benefit of mankind. 

O moſt gracious God, as I am guilty 
of many grievous fins, for which I have 
no excuſe to plead, and can make no 
_ reſtitution, what hope of pardon can 
J entertain but through the merits of 
Chriſt, and upon the conditions of the 
goſpel? I owed unſinning obedience to 
my Maker, but that law F have broken, 
and thereby forfeited my elaim to his 
favour. Without mercy | mult be for 
ever miſerable ; but where ſhall 1 find 
that mercy? I perceive, by the Chriſtian: 
fyſtem, O my God, that thou haſt ſent 
thy Son to the world, to offer his life 
a ſacrifice for ſin, and to reconcile man 


to 
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to thee: For this revelation of thy will, 
and for the ineſtimable benefit thereby 
accruing to mankind, I humbly deſire 
to magnify and-adore thy name for 
ever. I deſire alſo to embrace the con- 
ditions of the goſpel, to live ſoberly, 
righteouſly, and godly in this world, to 
the utmoſt of my power, and to rely on 
the ſatisfaction made by my Redeemer 
for that mercy which I myſelf could 
never merit. O let all my paſt ſins, for 
which J ſincerely aſk thy pardon, be 
waſhed away by the blood of the Lamb 
of God, and give me the aid of thy 
bleſſed Spirit, to root out of my heart 
all ſinful and corrupt affections, and to 
implant, in their room, all thoſe devout 
and pious diſpoſitions that become the 
worſhipers of the holy Jeſus. Lord 
Jeſus, receive my ſpirit, and let me meet 
with a gracious reception at thy tribunal. 
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